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56 BYRON LARS 

Fashion's new black star-child 
looms large. Fiction and Q&A 
by GfiBQ Tate. Photograptis by 
Ruven Afanador 

100 REBIRTH OF COOL 

Featuring Amber Sunshower of 
Groove Garden, Me Shell 
NdegeOcello, Joshua Redman, 
and Christian McBride. 
Photographs by 
Melodie McDaniel 
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27 ITAJiT, 

JusfA Word by Scott 
Poulson-Bryant • Plus: The 
41 1 ...Misda Manners... 
Blue-Eyed Devil.. .Who's the 
Man?... Kid Fteppers... 
Sla\0sto Fashion.. .Rock 
Steady Park...Bogle Dance. 



rraine Pasci 



Lor^iine Pascale is dark and 
lov^. Wu-Tang Clan is in 
the Buse. Bill Bellamy Is 
faslipnably funny. Radcliffe 
BaiijW makes his mark. 
Nur^Bettencourt rocks as 
rapBTOducer. ^ 

121KV0LUTI0NS 

RevfPW's: Kris Kross. By Matt 
Diehl • Plus: History of Funk 
Series, Tony Rebel, Babyface, 
Dream Warriors, Tony Toni 
Tonl, Earth, Wind & Fire, The 
Winahs, Ultramagnetic MCs, 
Cypress Hill, Jamal-Ski, 
Don Pullen, David Morales. 
Single File: 
By James Hunter 
Singles of the Moment: 
The Dazzey Duks/Whoomp/ 
Whoot saga. 
By Charles Aaron 



The Real Music: 

Cassandra Wilson 
By Greg Tate 
Comic: 

Riffs, Rap & Butts. 
By Morales & Bake 
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106 GEAR 

Mimi Valdes finds the essence 
of NYC street culture in PNB 
NATION'S sportswear. 

108 FILM 

Redder than Red: 
Stepping Razor— Red X, 
the new documentary about 
reggae superstar Peter Tosh, 
raises more questions than 
it answers. 
By Gary Dauphin 
• Plus: The Lost Boys, 
byManohIa Dargis 

112 WORD 

Haywired: From Olympic 
hero to Uncle Tom to 
NBA celebrity to cocaine 
addict. In Spencer Haywood: 
The Rise, The Fall, The 
Recovery, Nelson George 
finds a man perpetually on 
the rebound. 

114 TRIP 

The Other Seattle: In the city 
famous for grunge and good 
cappuccino, Joe Wood finds a 
quiet storm brewing. 

118 RIDE 

The Road Warrior: Brandon 
Ho//ey tracks graffiti legend 
Lee Quinones and his ten-year 
journey from subway 
cars to race cars. 

140 PROPS 

Sun Ra: John Szwed remem- 
bers the wholesome weirdness 
and mystical message. 

Ptiotograph by Melodie McDaniel. 

Stylist. Brigilte Echols. Jacket, Kenneth Richard. 

Pants, b.moody. Boots, Callaghan, 
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Whisper A Prayer 



Featuring the hits 
"I Wanna Hold On To You" 
and "Whisper A Prayer" 
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Ruven Afanador 

Fashion phoio^raphcr Ruvcn AHinador was 
always attracted to the glamorous women in 
the South American circuses he frequented as 
a child with his father. Photographing the 
Byron Lars story (page M) fulfilled one of his 
lifelong dreams. "Tve always wanted to do a 
shoot with a circus theme," says the Colombian 
native, '"so 1 could incorporate my childhtMxl 
memories." Working for Toun ami Country, 
Mirahelia, The Ntw York Times Alaxazine, 
Esquire, OQ, and Mexican Vo^ac , Afanador has 
developed a decidedly bizarre sense of style 
and beauty. "I've wanted to work with this type 
of look for a while." he says, "but most maga- 
zines aren't into shooting unusual girls." 



Greg Tate 

Greg Tate, whose Byron Lars 
interview and short fiction ap[iear 
in this issue, first became inter- 
ested in music and writing when 
he read B/ack M//sic by LeRoi 
Jones. After several years as a jazz 
(and cultural and political and lit- 
erary and intellectual) critic at The 
Village Voice, Tate published a col- 
lect ion of essays, Tlyboy in rbt 
Butttr-milky last year. His work has 
also appeared in The i\eu- York 
Times, The Washington Post, Spin, 
Downbeat, and Musician. 

Working on the Byntn Lars sto- 
ry (page ^2) allowed Tate to reveal 
his many selves. Most recently he 
has written a play. My Darling 
Gremlin, and Fresh Faust, a libret- 
to for a jazz/h ip hop opera open i ng 
in Boston in Decembc-r. Hisfunk- 
nxk band Women in Love released 
its first album. Yo Wassu/t Wilcha 
Skinhead Muhftikuh, this month. 
Greg, how do you do it? 'Tm a 
hopeless insomniac." 

Elena Oumano 

"I was happy to bring to light the 
voices we tlon't hear Irom in 
Jamaica," says Bronx-tiorn Elena 
Oumano of "Daughters of the 
Dance" (page 7S). "A lot of women 
I interviewed talked about how 
hard it is getting through the 
male-dominated world of reggae 
as single mothers, countering male 
competition, and facing jealous 
boyfriends. ' 

A single mother herself, 
Oumano is a col lege professor, has 
contributed to L.A. Weekly, The 
L.A. Times, The Village Voice, and 
is currently working on hereighth 
book. Pan Jewish. North African. 
Russian, and Turkish, Oumano, 
who's spent much time in 
Jamaica, says she appreciates the 
country's motto: "Out of Many 
We Are One." 



Hilton Als 

"It was interesting to express an extremely visu- 
al i>erson in language." says V/iit'seditor-at- 
large Hilton Als of his story on Baltimore's 
dance-music diva Ultra Nate (page 66). Als's 
interest in the visual was also the inspiration 
for the "We Real Cool" ^ashion spread (page 
%). The Brooklyn-born Als. who is of West 
Indian descent, has been a statf writer at The 
Village Voice and contributor toThe Nation, 
The Netf Yorker, and Art/orum. He likes find- 
ing talent that slips through the cracks of both 
white and black m-riinstream publications. His 
talent Jor combining images with words led to 
his collaboration with visual artist Darryl 
Turner on installations at the New Museum in 
New York and the NGBK in 
Berlin. He also contributed to 
the screenplay for Tom Kalin's 
Sumndnd iscurrently working on 
a b(x>k on democracy in America 
for Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 

Christian Wright 

"My mother was somewhat of 
a hippie, my father was pretty 
straight-laced, and between them 
I received a great musical educa- 
tion as a child, from Bob Dylan to 
Leonard Cohen," says Christian 
Wright. who wrote about the 
pop soul trioSWV(page9i)- "Taj 
is sweet, you can imagine her as 
your friend; Coco is the diva, and 
LeeAnne is at once giggly and 
very tough, " Christian says of the 
group. "In talking to them, I real- 
ized how passively involved they 
are. There's something discon- 
certing about women being the 
pawns of male producers, " she says. 
'They're like Play-Doh in men's 
hands. "Christian is a senior writer 
at Allure and contributes fre- 
quent ly to Rolling Stone and Details. 



I Melodic McDaniel 



"I wanted tobeaphotographerso 
I could travel toexotic places, " says 
LA. native Melodie McDaniel. 26. 
"and now when I shoot, I imagine 
that I'm in these places and create 
that situation." "We Real Cool" 
(page 96) was Melttdie's first for- 
ay into fashion photography, 
allowing her to use her "fake doc- 
umentary " style to create a time- 
less piece meshing the 'yOs with 
the '5<)s. Lately, Melodic has been 
wrapped up in sht)oting album 
covers and music videos, includ- 
ing Porno for Pyros' single "Cursed 
Female. ' Melodie s photos have 
appeared in Intert/eu-, The Face, 
Vanity Fair and Rolling Stone , as 
well as on album covers for 7-iggy 
Marley, Suzanne Vega, and the 
upcoming Grace Jones record. 
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/ } * He gave up a 
t bad set of wheels for a minivan. 
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He gave up his 
t y bid whist night; for the P.T.A. 



He gave up jazz clubs 
for bedtime stories 

and R for PG. 
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WE RECEIVED HUNDREDS OF LETTERS IN RESPONSE TO THE FALL 1992 PREVIEW ISSUE OF VIBE. HERE 
ARE A FEW OF THE MOST INTERESTING. WE'LL RUN MORE NEXT MONTH. KEEP THE LETTERS COMING. 



You wanted to know how you sound. Well, I think your new mag will be around for a 
long time. Here are my opinions on your first issue: 

(1 ) It would be nice to have a gossip column where we could get the lowdown on 
•veryixidy. The one you guys attempted, "Read, Miss Honey," was mad corny. I could 




Kevin Powell's "Native Sons" was the 
most real and heart-touching story 

I've ever read. Being from Birming- For the benefit of ytmrdemographicsdata base let 

ham, Alabama, and being raised by me state that I am a third-generation Hawaiian- 



get more dirt than that on St. Peter. (2) Kim France's article "Dis, Miss!" about female both parents, I haven't been subject- 



rappers dissing each other in little cat fights, was 
the best article in the mag. (Dear Shante, About your 
album Big Mama: When a rapper makes a whole 
album just for other rappers, the audience [remem- 
ber us?] doesn't buy it. Just ask Kool Moe Dee.) (3) 
I was so surprised to see a picture of Janis Joplin. 
I am a 21 -year-old round-the- way giri who was in the 
closet about Jopiin's music. Since I saw her in Vibe 
I can now come out. Thank you. 

(4) Kristine McKenna's L.L. Cool J interview was 
great [^ip Hop Hollywood: Ttte Star"]. Her questions 
were straight arul to the point. It's a shame L.L. had 
to lie on every one of them. (5) A ciuestion to Ricky Lee, 




ed to homelessness or any of the 



born Japanese- American rej^gae musician. 
James Ledbetter's "Imitation of Life" is an inter- 

. , ... , . ,, estine read for someone like me, a member of a 

thingsthatTreachhas. Yet. I mvery ... 

mmuscule American minorir\' that is neither white 

glad to say that Powell's article norblack.IwonderwhatU-d'betterwouldthinkof 

opened my eyes to never judge a a Hawaiian orTongan or Fijian reggae band.M know 

brother by his cover. Right now my this may seem ckUI to many, but ever since Bob 

his chest father is dead, my mom is incapable Marlcy passed through the Pacific, reggae music 

of taking care of herself, and the rest has been a very big thing. Hawaiians and other 

of my family ignores me and doesn't Pacific Islanders instantly related to Marlcy's vibe 

help me. So I know how it feels to be embraced his music like a long-lost brother. 

. . J J , T K, i-x. L A local (white) record reviewer dissed the rec- 

abandoned and alone. To Naughty by ,, „ , ^ ., , ., • , ■ 

gae album Kititakajitn bv the Hawaiian band 

Nature, Kevin Powell, and every 0th- u . .. n - ■ .. i' ■ ■ • ■ •• i 

' Ho aikane, calling It cultural plagiarism and 

er black male/female making their accusing the band of abandoning their Hawaiian 
dream a reality, I love you and I pray roots and being influenced by a "foreign" culture. 



who wrote the article about Naomi Campbell ["An inconvenient Woman"]: What the to God you stay on top and neverthe I told him that he would have been more com- 
hell were you talking about? (6) Albert Watson: props! evette d. PERKINS, BROOKLYN bottom. TINA TAYLOR. BIRMINGHAM fortabic if the album had taken its influence from 

What iinpreSSed me the most You art to be commended on your pre- I didn't like "It's Deep" by Michael Small [Book "^""'Pein form of Christianity rather 

ui 1 1 I than an African one. I w'rote that reel- 

aboutthe first Issue of V/beis what view publication, there .s much heart in column] because it was extremely stereotyped. 

what V/Af promises to become. Except 

seems to be a Strong feminist/ w(0- bo^^ Malone s "Misda Manners" col- talks about black people getting hype on the 
manist presence In the articles and umn. Brother Manners, do take some beach and all that white people get is skin can- 



philosophies of your writers. I sin- 



journalistic resixjnsibility. Some youth 



cer. I am white and lived in South Central L.A. 



mijjht think you're implying that to 

cerely hope that your magazine "boost the flyest shit out of the store" is until last week. I've been through hell and back, 

makes a strong commitment to crit- '^^^ ^ the statistics ot our black I'^g gotten shit all over the place just because 

brothers in jail high enough? My broth- 

icizing blatantly sexist lyrics and ^^^^ ^ I'm white. I've had some guy at a restaurant tell 

destructive images of male vio- op|x)rtunitytospeakto.s<)manyr«ople, my boyfriend (who is black) that he could come 



in and eat but I couldn't, all because I'm white. 



lence in the hip hop industry. be careful what you say, someone might 

be listening. R,(nv iNc;s,Nrw Y()RKriTY 

As I grow older and increasing- ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ outrageous ' one of three whites in a Latino gang. When 
ly adopt feminist principles, it's comments in his interview with we'd get jumped I would be jumped first and the 
frustrating to find that the male- Kristine McKenna. According to hardest. It's not all that "great" being white. I'm 
dominated music I've made a large not saying blacks don't have it hard, I know they 

women are less subject to racism / » * / 

part of my life is contrary to the ,han black men." As proof L.L. do, I'm just saying don't be so quick to judge all 
Ideals of equality and unity that it cites that "the corporate ladder is white people. If we want things to change, that's 

^ini^^ »n fin^tinn M».., :* filled with black women and white , ., 

claims to be fighting for. Now It not the way to go. amy tenant, Seattle 

men and women." Meanwhile, ^ 

seems I can no longer tolerate the „p^„p,^ .lamming 

bitch/ho/golddigger/skeezer lyrics the door" in their faces, 
that so many rappers use. 

There are many young women 
out there, like myself, whose val- 
ues and beliefs are greatly influ- 
enced by hip hop. I hope that, 
unlike other mags. Vibe will 
make a concerted effort to ad- 
dress equally the views and con- 
higher up find it difficult to deal 
cerns of B-boys and B-girls alike. ^^^^ ^oys'. dub atmosphere 

R.J. HAINES. MONTREAL, QUEBEC that blocks them from obtaining 
positions of real power. Being black is hard, but white America still 
places a lot of value on being male. Ask black filmmaker Julie Dash 
If she can get the kind of money and studio backing that Spike Lee, 
John Singleton, or the Hudlin brothers get. 

Worst of all, we have to fight sexism from our own. How many 
times have black men referred to us as nothing but bitches and 
hoes? Rappers are especially at fault in this respect. Before L.L. 
decides to talk about what "everybody knows" again, he should ask 
more of everybody, crystal marie smith, new haven DRIVEBY 



Please! Just as many doors, if 
not more, are slammed in black 
women's faces. If it's not be- 
cause we're black, then it's be- 
cause we're women. Sexism 
combined with racism keeps 
most black women concentrated 
on the lower rungs of the corpo- 
rate ladder doing clerical, entry- 
level work. Those black women 



ingu kinship with Africa was no more 
a "foreign" innuence than the English 
language that we are all taught in 
school. Am I (politically or logically) 
wrong about this? 

I would guess that Lcdbecter may feel 
more sympathetic toward Pacific peo- 
ple who feel kinship toward African 
culture than white people who tr>' to 
cash in on it. But should all white musi- 
cians face exile into the countr)' & west- 
ern bin.-* Although many white people 
live in the smug insulation of their priv- 
ileged status, many are willing to ven- 
ture out. Why discourage that? 

And finally, what about folks like 
me? Will 1 be adjudged deluded and 
insane, or perhaps just another ex- 
ploitive cultural pirate? Is there a place 
in this world for a "Japanee {sicl boy 
from Hawaii" who surrendered toreg- 
gae's calling? H. IX n (,ma iM;oKA.no\(HA'i.f 




SHOOTING BROOKLYN. NEW YORK ALICE ARNOLD 



■ate rial 




I had a lot of problems with James Ledbetter's article: One was the rep- 
etition of the phrase "white Negro." According to Ledbetter, this refers 
to a white person who listens to black music, dresses in baggy gear, and 
walks with a swagger. The only purpose this statement serves is to enforce 
the stereotype that all black people fit this description. 

The other was that Ledbetter says that by listening to rap, the white 
person is "trying to... correct their own... sterile, oppressive culture." 
The reason why whites get involved is much less complicated. The sim- 
ple truth is that when music is as innovative, influential, and important 
as rap is, it is inevitable that it will spread to other sections of society. 

The questions we need to ask ourselves is, when are we going to start 
looking at one another as human beings.' Since so many people in the 
world have views as ignorant as Ledbetter's, I say probably never. But I 
see hip hop as the art form that, as of jhank you. You have finally glv- 
right now, has the best chance of clos- 



ing the gap. We have to take advan- 
tageofthat. m.w., ellicot city, md 

VIBE encourages mail and pho- 
tographs from readers. Please send 
letters to VIBE Mail and photos to 
VIBE Driveby Shooting, 203 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 3rd Floor, New 
York, NY WO 16. and include your 
full name, address, and daytime 
phone number. Letters may he edit- 
ed for length and clarity. Photo sub- 
missions will become the property of 
VIBE and will not be returned. 



en me a way to check out the 
black scene without being em- 
barrassed, feared as a racist, or 
dumb. The writing in your maga- 
zine not only appealed to the fat- 
beat, fat-bass line, crazy-fat-lyric 
lover in me, but the college grad- 
uate (Morgan State University) in 
me was totally inspired as well. 



and "ghetto bastard" along with 



How come your magazine doesn't talk Case In point, Kevin Powell's 
aboutall the Latinos, Asians, Samoans, 

Indians, and others who listen to rap? article used words like "nigga" 
Why do you just concentrate on telling 
black people that whites are the only 
ones listening to rap? words like "hyperbole." Any hip 

Also, you say that white youths lis- 
ten to rap to rebel against their own hop fan with a sense of style, from 

oppressive, sterile culture. I don't sup- . . , . . 

■ If. , I, the uppity negroes to the real nig- 

pose you ever heard or heavy metal.' j a a 

Heavy metal has been rebelling against iQ^e and support this 

the establishment before rap even 

existed. MILAN siKELA. SAN FRANCISCO magazine, joe glair, landover 
In a society where there is such a division between blacks and 
whites your article only makes things worse by promoting the 
differences between the groups, scott hull, sudbury, ma 

I was drawn to black culture in the late 1 960s, '« "•»•' ceases to amaze me 

that although blacks always 

not because of stereotypical images of flam- ^,i„g discriminated 

boyant, high-living party people but because against they do a good job of 

, , , . „ , r encouraging it. You take a few 

to me black people offered a vision of ^^^^^ 
strength, community, and genuine love and famous because of hard work 

, ,, , ^ ■ ... and turn it against every white 

commitment so markedly absent in the white 

' person who listens to rap music. 

community. DOUGLAS weaver, Oakland oerekball, favetteville, nc 
Do you honestly want to know why some white people turn 
to black culture? As Sindad O'Connor observed, only the 
blacks in America have culture. Personally, I think black peo- 
ple are beautiful, talented, and sexy. This is not said as often 
as it should be. Maybe because the white man who pushes 
all the buttons has envy in his eyes. Jacqueline, Seattle 
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Just a Word By ScottPoulson-Bryant ^KR- 

It goes a little something like this: "That's a fine nigga" or "nigga please" or "that's my nigga." In the heightened elegance of 
black folks' talk, the ugliest words can make the most beautiful sounds. Like nigga. Somebody's uncle can say that word 
with a gap-toothed grin and a blackman bop — "nigga, you must be crazy" — and everybody'll fall out laughing. But I can't even 
write the word. I write it "nigga" — take away the "er," give it an "a," and maybe the power is gone, but the sound Is still there. 
James Baldwin can write it, but that might be just because he's Baldwin and he heard the word shouted at him, to him, with 
all the venom and cowardice that the word holds. 

I've heard about the word, but I've only heard black folks use it. Not to demean, as they say, but to endear. The reclama- 
tion argument in effect: If black folks use it, the power is diminished, the fangs are extracted, the claws are shorn away; if 
black folks use it, white folks will see that it just don't hurt us, that It's just a word and sticks and stones and ail that. ...But 
what happens when cultural heroes call themselves "nigga"? What happens when Joe Whiteboy listens to 2 Pac's "Strictly 
4 My N.I.G.G.A.Z" and decides, Hey, that nigga-word is kinda groovy.. .and it may not mean anything because these guys call 
themselves niggas openly, proudly. ..so can't I use it too? 

It's just a word, albeit a word carrying the ugly burden of this bruised and weary nation. Just a word, like any other word, 
right? You can hear any non-African racist invest words like "negro" or "black" or "colored" or any of the once proper terms 



right? You can hear any non-African racist invest words like "negro" or "black" or "colored" or 
with the same kind of venom and cowardice. Try it: Put a "The" before "Blacks," or "Problem 



the same to me. But somehow it all comes back to nigga. 



m" after "Neg 



Negro." It all sounds 



How, you ask yourself, a mere 30 years after Dr. King led the March on Washington, can there be a pop group called Niggaz 
With Attitude? The glorification of "ackin' like niggas" as the road to the liberation of black folks? I think not. The recla- 
mation argument in effect: If we call ourselves niggas, we recontextualize it, take it away from white people. Wrong. What 
we do is sell it to white people, sell them the uncomplicated use of the word, because — "ackin' like niggas" — we've lost our 
way In the minefield of cultural identification. 

"You can only be destroyed by believing that you are what the white world calls a nigger. I tell you this because I love 
you, and please don't you ever forget it." James Baldwin wrote those words to his nephew in The Fire Next Time on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Emancipation, the same year as that March on Washington. Here it is, the I30th anniversary of 
the Emancipation, and some of our cultural heroes are beginning to sort out the morass that sprouts up around the word 
"nigga." In "I Ain't the Nigga," the Coup are telling us that "Nigga hasn't always meant a man with melanin/it used to be a 
piece of wood that sat on the cotton gin." Umar Bin Hassan of the Last Poets has revived "Niggers Are Scared of Revolution," 
a Last Poets track used in the '72 documentary on Malcolm X, for John Singleton's Poetic Justice. Public Enemy and 
KRS-One continue their vehement denouncement of the word. 



And they're all speaking to black folks when they d 
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By Carol Cooper 
BLACK HISTORY— It's been w^cn 
yean sinttr the ori^inii] Disco Fcvrr 
WHS padl(x ked. . .n^hc ;iiricr ihc rap 
movie Krush Gruove shot its final 
scenes ac (his Bninx hip hop lan<I- 
mark. 1 remembcrthe old h'everas 
jtiit arive-minutedrivffrom the 
crib — » glorifieil uptown bar with DJ 
booth, makeshift stage, ind more 
character than any loposh Manhattan 
trrnd-<lens. Foralmosradccade Disco 
Fever was the only place where hip 
hop Stan and fians mi ng led on an 
informal busts. Run with uncommon 
style by Sal Abbatielludlie blackest 
Italian boy in show business). Disto 
Fever was fun her distinguished from 
other (.lubs by the way it treated 
employees and [lairons like family, 
which iiprobably why theviolciKf 
common in other rap venues seldom 
surt'aced at Sal's place. 

Tlie Fever<relocated to E. 
Tremont ) is a lot bigger than it looks. 
You get a brief, civilized pat -down 
before eehng your way down a narrow 
stairway to the main room. Tonight, 
Positive K. Mclle McI, Onyx, and Big 
Daddy Kane arc here in person, while 
Pete Rock. Eric B..aT>d Quern Latifah 
look on from posters on the walls. A 
sea of heads bobs to the beat: hoodies, 
caps, kerchiefs, Kangols, turbans, 
dreads, and baldies. Small posies of 
tou^h, sexy females — school giris 
mostly — stand, dance, and cruiK in 
roving prides from the dance flotH* to 
the centra! bar to the red velvet ban- 
quettes. Execs from Polygram and 
Defjam move and mingle at aslighc- 
ly slower pace than the plainclothes 
bouncers who circulate tirelessly 
through the crowd, neutral i/ing 
trouble before it st.irts. This combi- 
nation of discipline, vigilance, and 
respect is all parr of a return to tradi- 
tional ways of presenting hip hop. 
Which is why Disco Fev er's reopen- 
ing was just the shot in the arm New 
York's embattled rap community 
needed. (718) 2W.«)SU. 



MISDA MANNERS Hypothetlcally, if you had a beef on the tuphsideof the street and someone said, "Chooze 
By Bbnz Malone your weapon!" giving you a choice of (a) the Raven .25, (b) the Jennings .22, or (c) the Lorcin 

L-25, which would you chooze? "Uhh. the Raven?" NOT!! You'd be dead before the first 
shot! When it's war, you always go for the heaviest piece. The .22s and .25s are for kidz and 
niggaz" grandmothers. 

Thoze smaller guns are manufactured by the Jennings family and their friends from 
outta Southern California. They tum out a reported 400,000 pieces of junk a year but virtu- 
ally go unnoticed 'cuz the Tecs, aks, and Mac 10s are all atf agents really care about recov- 
ering. You can get a .25, .22, or .380 anywhere! 

I usually get my shit delivered to me in a pizza box from Fat Joe's Mob restaurant in the 
ville. rd pay anywhere from $125 to $350 for a handgun of this particular caliber. Only in New 
York, though; in the South and the Midwest, they're as cheap as S35! 

If you've read your history on this survival subject, then you'll know about all the casu- 
alties that are listed in the obituary section of the Chicago Tribune, L.A. Times, The 
Washington Post, and our own DaHy hJewz. Nothing but til' kidz blowin' up themselves. 
Complete arms, faces vanishing before your missing eyes! Is that how you want to go out — 
like a sucker? I say nay! Some of theze scumbag manufacturers make the little lunch-box- 
size pistols in fun colors 
and styles to appeal to 
kidz. I even heard about 
a guy making gunz out 
of beepers! 
It's like cigarettes. The 
companies want to get you at 
a young age, tying you to the glamor of being 
a big shot or a gangsta. NOT! Following that 
kind of stinkin' thinkin' gets you dead in the 
street. Their mission is to arm generations of 
youth and encourage them to "blow shit up!" In order to 
get new markets and feed the spirit of deadly competition, both the Jennings 
family and the Davis family are about to flood the country with 9mms at around 
$150 so that greenhorns like you can move up in the world. 

I can see you now, takin' it out of the box and wrapping your masculine handz 
around it. Your self-confidence grows like an erection. You tell the whole block 
that you got a burner. They (your peers) gas you intuh stickin' up shit and then you're on 
your way, springboarding into a promising career as a felon. First you start out small with 
a token-booth heist, then a bodega, then Grand Union. You're on a roll, kid! Go for the Bro. 
Louie's chicken shack and then of course the liquor store. See how easy this iz? Isn't it 
fun? Wait! What are you doin'? Naw. don't fuck with him, he's crazy! NO! NO! BANG!!! 

Now what have we learned today? That a kid who lives for tomorrow doesn't need a gun. 
People like the Jennings and Davis families are put on this earth to destroy it. Finally, if it's 
a statement you're tryin' to make, then you ain't sayin" much wit' that cheap piece of shit 
you got! If the Duke was still alive, he'd gun your ass down in the street — no fuss, no muss. 
Any questions? 

"Yeah, what kind of gun do you carry, Bdnz?" 
I use dynamite!. ..Peace, no piece. 
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imagine if Ice Cube were Icnoclcing on your door rigiit now. Wiiat wouid you do? 



"i miglrt get violent. I probably would get violent on his ass just for talldng so much shit about white folks," says San Francisco rapper Paleface 
(a.lc.a. "The Blue -Eyed Devil"), who in his industrial rock/rap tune "O'Shea Jackson (Diss Therapy)" attacks Ice Cube, calling him a "punk 
bitch" and "a dumb uneducated fool" and telling him, "Next time you fuckin' call me a cracker, I'll smack ya!" 

^ BLUE - EYED DEVIL 

So why all the attitude against a rapper you've never met? 
"'Cuz he's generalizing white people as devils, like all of us are blue-eyed devils and this and that. And I'm sitting there tidnilng that I'm buy- 
Ing all his records and he's just capping on white people in general, like white bitches have no butt and no chest and we all fuck slow — that 




pisses me off.. ..This is definitely one white person who's going to take that message to the white people; to try to shut him down." Billy Jam 
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WHO'S THE^AN? LET'S SETTLE 
THIS ONCE AND FOR ALL. 



BY WENDY JENSEN 



Who is the black private dick that's a sex machine to all the chicks? SHAFT.. .You damn right 




the man that would risk his life for his brother man? SHAFT. ..Can you dig it? 



Who's the cat that won't cop out when there's danger all about? SHAFT.. .Right on 
Seetnts cat Shaft is a bad mutha...Shut Your Mouth. I'm just talkin' about SHAFT. Then we can dig it 
He's a complicated man but no one understands him but his woman. JOHN Shaft 



He's a complicated man but no one understan( 



. ' ' ISAAC HAYES, "THEME FROM SHAFT" ^ 

-j:^ V ^"(CI^ '" ^ ^ ^ • 1971. 1973. l<>ul^UM:>iOi«Ml^^^ 
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IlLACK BRIT— Thi' slimy 
bliu Ic labs of ]..nndnn arr afraid 
(» yt> into Toyin Agbctii \ 



nrijchhorluMiJ Jt nt^hi. When I ask to stop at tlir 
hniTM: c)t (he 2/>-y(riir-alil uwtier of Unyquc AniMs 
RnrnrJin^ Group, the driver k visibly distuHird. 
asking twice il'iliis \s really where I want to lie Tlie 
liny duplex Ix-loit^in^ to Aytx-tu and hi^ An>>iif 
Guyafiese partner. Dtlore* Springier, is in an ethni- 
cally mixnl 'hiitiMn^ esiatr." which w polite 
l-nndonew tor tin- pmifcts, A praj;tnatisi trapped 



between the dysfunctional economic policies ot 
both the Comervattve and Labour panies. Agbelu 
struggles to han|; on to a business that provides 
employrtient tor friends and f^artiily. 

Tins erstwhile lumputer spec lalixt isaiutive 
Brit of Ni|;erian extraction who staned his own 
record label rather than |omi thousamU of youth on 
the dole. Before LiuStansfirld arhlSoul II Soul 
became household names in Amenca. Ajjbetu's R&B 
groups were piorwenn^ those downtempu dance 
grooves. When British acid house dcs eloped into 



droning techno. Agbetu became one ol the few 
black prudiKers (under various pseudonyms but 
principally Nemesis) to launch a series ufrrgiunal 
techno hits. Still, theeiocwmic chmaie isn't ^uod 
for inclejTcndeni labeK in Britain — |u$t ask cspsiint 
imprints like Rough Trade and l-'aaory. Even 
jazzic B of Soul II Soul hasn't managril to do what 
Agbetu has — maintain a tully autonomous, black- 
<iwned record label dedicated todesetoprng and 
hiring black British talent 

T ^^ml^98^>-l98■^:^"u(^Kl)986.745l. 
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PInt-sixe rappers coming straight outta lunchroom 

It seemed so Innocent, really. Get a couple of cute kids, make them 
wear their clothes backwards, adopt a precociously "hard" attitude, 
throw in a really good hook, and hope for a novelty hit. Kris Kross and 
producer Jermalne Dupri (19 at the time) got more than lucky: they 
scored a platinum single with "Jump," a multi-platinum album with 
Totally Krossed Out, and made a lot of people worry. 

Child entertainers are supposed to be cute: Michael Jackson was 
cute; Denny and Marie were cute; Tiffany and Debbie Gibson were, to 
some, cute. Chris Smith and Chris Kelly, now 14 and 15 respectively, 
are cute, but the Mack Daddy swagger is unsettling. These kids aren't 
just acting hard; they actually f/wnkthey're hard. 

What was endearingly precocious in a video now carries overtones 
of menace. And following in the footprints of Kris Kross are a host of 
sparsely pubed rappers. Armed with some of the best producers in the 
industry and blessed with legitimate flow, these kids are dropping some 
reasonably serious s"". 

ILLEGAL, the latest creation of Dallas Austin, the man who brought 
you Boyz II Men, are Jamal Phillips (1 4) and Malik Edwards (1 3). Produced 
by Erick Sermon, formerly of EPMD, Illegal can make legitimate claims 
to hardcore funk rap. Their style is kindred to Das efx, and their music 
has the halting, bass-heavy feel of a Hit Squad production. They dissed 
17-year-old rapper Chi-Ali on their debut single, "Head or Gut" (Rowdy), 
so he showed up at their New York showcase and started a fight. Kids. 

At 19, Havoc and Prodigy of mobb deep are the five-foot-three elder 
statesmen of kid rap. Though they scatter vulgarities all over Juvenile 
Hell (4th & B'way), their ready-for- radio effort "Peer Pressure" is squeaky 
clean. Produced by DJ Premier of Gang Starr, the cut addresses "how 
it is in the world of today, growing up as a young black teen." Dreams of 
successful careers go up in buddha smoke and gunfire. Though the 
lyrics are didactic, the jazz-flavored beats make the neck move. 

Though DA YOUNGSTA'S vocal style is more aggressive than Kris 
Kross's, the lyrics on their debut album (written for them by 20-year- 
old Mentally Gifted) were strictly PG, addressing subjects like curfews. 



neighborhood bullies, and mom. But tor their latest. The Aftermath 
(EastWest), Qu'ran (14), Taji (15), and Tarik (15) are sporting bald heads, 
gold teeth, and — you guessed it — coming back hard. With production 
by Pete Rock, Marley Marl, Dj Premier, and the Beatnuts, as well as 
guest appearances byTreach and G.L. Smooth, the credits to The 
Aftermath read likea benefit album. It works. "Crewz Pop" is the catchi- 
est kid rap since "Jump." 

TLC are actually grown women, so they don't qualify as kid rappers. 
IMMATURE (Virgin) is a trio of 1 1 - and 1 2-year-olds, so they do. But aside 
from age and gender, they are the same. Same colorful . oversize cloth- 
ing, same catchy pop tracks with a couple of ballads thown in. 
Marques, Don, and Jerome kick a few "honey dips" and a "roll like a 
joint." They even manage one elaborate (for a kid) double entendre in 
"I got da munchies for you baby," from "Da Munchies." But like TLC, 
they're just too cute to be offensive. 

JORDY, a blond, French five-year-old, has an international smash in 
"Dur Dur D'Etre Bebe!" which translates roughly — very roughly — as "It's 
a Bitch Being a Baby." Jordy doesn't actually rap; his producer/ father 
has patched together snippets of lines over a vaguely club/house track 
(a technique pioneered by Madonna), new born's Sammy D., at nine 
years of age the youngest true rapper, sings and rhymes passably well 
on "Falling in Love" (Relativity), a tale of classroom infatuation told over 
a very new jack swing. But neither his flow nor his production can match 
his competition, some of whom have legitimate skills. 

WHOOUGANZ. two hardcore white boys from L.A (said to have attend- 
ed Beverly Hills High, though Tommy Boy, their label, strenuously denies 
any connection to the 90210 zip code), drop soon, as does raven 
SYMONE, the precocious step-granddaughter from "The Cosby Show." 
Even more cloyingly sweet than her TV character. Here 's To New Dreams 
(MCA) boasts a plausible pop hit in 'That's What Little Girls Are Made 
of." The girl has got a little flow, but the rascally ragga remix is just silly. 

The death knell for kid rap should sound shortly after THE CHIP- 
MUNKS hit the studio. When "Bust a Nut" drops, it's over. Max Ernst 
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Mirror, Mirror 

Paris style guru Karl 
Lagerfeld keeps trds 
busy designing 
collections for Chloi, 
Lagerfeld, and 
Chanel, but he must 
be watching a lot 
of Video Music Box 
in his free time. His 
Chanel collections 
always seem to 
bite hip hop street 
fashion. Two years 
ago there were fat 
gold chains and 
baseball caps. 
Last year he made 
the models bare their 
underwear waist- 
bands homeboy 
style. This fall 
the look was chain- 
link necklaces 
wtthpadlocic 
medallions — just like 
the one worn by 
Treach of Naughty by 
Nature. Treach says 
he wears the chain 
forallhishomies 
who are locked 
down. Maybe the 
Chanel chains are for 
slaves to fashion. 
Emil Wilbekin 
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Most inner-city playgrounds have certain things in common. 
There's the old heads and the new jacks, summer outdoor 
jams, netless basketball hoops, water fountains that never 
work, local pride in the neighborhood hangout, and, unfor- 
tunately — drugs and violence. Few playgrounds, however, 
gain acclaim outside their community. 

The situation at the P.S. 163 playground on 98th and 
Amsterdam in Manhattan has always been a classic urban 
paradox. The 24th police precinct is only 50 yards away, yet 
pot, dope, and acid could be purchased from the park bench- 
es as easily as beers from the txjdega across the street. The 
park has also been a haven for stick-up kids to escape from 
five-ills as it has numerous strategically situated alleys and 
climbable fences with holes on all ends. Anything went on 
there, from my 1 3-year-old neightxjr losing her virginity on the 
seesaw to a homeless wino masturbating atop a stone chess 
table. With the park doubling as a public urinal and with the 
abundance of broken Yoo-Hoo, Coco Rico, and Schaefer bot- 
tles on the ground, it wasn't exactly the place you'd want your 
daughter playing double-dutch. 

On the positive side, in the late '70s and early '80s, P.S. 1 63 
gained international, national, and all-city notoriety as a 
hotbed of youth culture manifested through baskettjall and B- 
boys. To ball players, the park was simply known as "The 
Goat," named after playground legend Earl "The Goat" 
Manigault. To the hip hop community, it was always "Rock 
Steady Park," named for The Rock Steady Crew. 

The Rock Steady Crew are regarded as the best all-time 
B-boys (the True-School term for breakdancers). They are 
an ethnically mixed group that once ran 500 deep with chap- 
ters in every borough. The park became the meeting point 
for all chapters before they would slide to the Roxy or U.S.A. 
It was also the site for their appearance in Malcolm McLaren's 
"Buffalo Gals" video. 

According to longtime members Crazy Legs and Ken Swift, 
the park has always been their sanctuary and stomping 
ground, a home away from home. All day long they'd practice 
their footwork, top rock, routines, etc. , in the back of the park 
by the swings. Then at night they'd practice aerosol arts 
on the roof of the school building. No one who saw them 
could ever forget the handball wall "Eye of the Tiger" and 
the "Sky's the Limit" piece by graffiti writer Bill Blast. 

Kareem Abdul-Jabbaronce proclaimed Earl Manigault 
the best guard out of New York he'd ever played against. 
Though Earl never played a single pro game, he was a regu- 
lar at the park, as was future Knick Reggie Carter. But most 
players at the Goat were dedicated blacktop heads, proba- 
bly best represented by Tommy Ryer, who once scored 1 1 0 
points in a game. Then there was Chris Avignone, otherwise 
known as Jesus, a six-foot-one skinny white kid with crazy 
long hair who won a New York high school All-Star Game 
dunk contest, and took the MVP, but never played college 
ball. Another park regular was all-city guard Richie Simmons 
(who went on to play at lona College), also known as "99%" 



for his uncanny jump shot. He'd miss maybe once a week. You could find him practicing in 
the dark after midnight almost every night. 

I can't leave out Woody, a Dominican kid who looked exactly like Bernardo from the 
movie West Side Story. He was the only B-boy who ever played serious ball. He'd call 
"winners" with his white gloves on, fresh from boogieing, then come on and shoot from 
downtown. I remember one time his sneaker fell off at halfcourt and everyone was scream- 
ing with laughter. A true B-boy, he never laced his sneakers, not even when balling. 

At its height, "The Goat" had ballplayers from the tri-state area coming down to wait 
sometimes five or six games just to get it on. There was nothing more important than play- 
ing; it didn't matter if you won or lost, just how you looked when you took it. Did you lose 
the defender with a boogie move and make the kids who had next laugh at him? 

Nowadays the park has lost its spirit of stiff competition. But rumor has it that Portland 
Trail Blazer Mario Elie is planning to hold a Pro-Am tournament that should bring the level 
back up. On the hip hop side, the park has stayed strong. On the regular you can find artists 
from the CM Mob like Kurious Jorge, KMD, Powerule, the Beatnuts, the Grim Reaper, and 
Big Hoppoh TheTremongous Booboley rhyming in a cipher with beattjox by Lord Sear. Rock 
Steady even held their lath Anniversary Jam at the park with beats provided by DJ Afrika 

Bambaataa of the Universal Zulu Nation. The 
handball wall was done up by aerosol artist 
Doze, the Cold Crush Brothers did their thing, 
and of course Rock Steady were B-boying on 
the floor where they belong. Bobbito Garcia 
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K*n Swift (with can)* Crazy Lags (with cmp\, and othar Crawmambars chili at tha park. 
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I BLACK FUTIJRE— If vou alfwdy live and 
die by your sky'pia|:crr. maybe it i-tiino you 
tappt^l int[>yei another form of high-icch 
<ummunica(ion: <-lt(.tnini( iriiul Cy['>t:r>pa<.e' — 
gateway (o massive amounts of electronic information — has 
much lo oftcr the postmcxlrm Pan- African community . The 
phone cables and computers used to access e-mail networks 
(aim known as bulletin board systems) are within 
the economic reach of anyone who can atTord a jiooddrum 
machine or synthesizer 

E<mail users can bypass standard media like newspapers 
and television by subscribing to networks that allow them to 
"download" UPl files, unjjoin^ research in specific areas of 



medicine, technology, and world economics, or advice from 
lejial or busmess cxpens for less than most lawyers' hourly fees. 
A well-trained casual user can ^et llu>usundsofdunurs of value 
out of a S2(> monthly subMripiion 

One black pioneer m thii^area is Arthur McGee.a 
computer sj'tecialist who keeps North America's most complete 
listing of black-run or black-orieniede-mail networks. McGee 
stanedhisown bulletin board. Black Data Processing 
Associates ' Bay Are-a Chapter, alter he became dissatisfied with 
the ' colorless' options available to technologically literate 
folks like himself. In shon. the bland, monocultural model of 
computer communication — once an ideal — has gotten a linle. 
well ... boring- BDPA / BAC: (707) 552-33H. 
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"New year — new style — new dance a lick 
Fling your hand inna the air. then you rock then you dip 
Move to the drum and make your body kick 
Step forward and come out back quick 
That are the new style 
Weh the whole place ado 
Rock Bogle dance 'cause music sweet you 
Bogle a run the place night and day 
So just rock Bogle dance from your tune a play." 
Buju Banton, "Bogle' 



T-SHIRTS. GOLD TEETH, AND MISMATCHED SNEAKERS. 






»- ARMSTRONG, AND NANNY GOAT SKANK.^ 






BOGLE DANCE 

Featuring Bogle P 

By tha tlm* BuJu Banton raleaaed the hit tuna "Bogla," the wickedest dance out of JA was the order of the day from Flatbush to 
London. Now the steps created by Kingston's Gerald Levy (who got the nickname "Bogle" from his resemblance to one of Jamaica's 
national heroes), have been reinterpreted on various versions by dancers like Bogle P (shown here) from Brooklyn. But the new-brand 
lick Is the butterfly dance. As deejay Jigsy King says, it's "^he latest style weh the girls them like." Hey Brown 
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Lorraine Pascale brings soui-sista reainess 
to the runway. Sashay! Shante! 



THAT'S RIGHT Y'ALL, LORRAINE PASCALE 
is B-L-A-C-K. If you're like most Nubians or Euro- 
peans who have no use for yellow Africans, 
it's predictable protocol that the espresso com- 
plexion just got you wide open. If you're like my 
Grandma, who cringes at the sight of full lips, nap- 
py hair, and coffee-with-no-milk-colored skin, you 
probably would've mistaken the beauty for intelli- 
gence or sweetness had it been seated in your liv- 
ing room. And if you're like me. whose Grandma 
obviously encouraged her to stay smart and sweet, 
you smile every time you see Lorraine Pascale's face. 

Revenge couldn't be sweeterthan a full-lipped, 
bald-headed, blue-black beauty rakin' in the mod- 
eling dough. But even fiercer is the fact that when 
Pascale appears in magazines and advertisennents, 
her image reeks of African-Caribbean diva attitude. 
Although she was born to Jamaican and St. Lucian 
parents, Pascale was adopted and raised by white 
folks in London. "It's strange," Pascale says with a 
smile. "[The black sensibility] must be there on a 
subconscious level." 

If you've ever eyed African models, you know 
they can either project their black-girl flavor or pose 
in blackface. While Pascale has chosen the former, 
doing so hasn't been the easiest task. "In the t>egin- 
ning" — she pauses — "it used to really get to me." 
Late last year with center parts and shags being 
"in" — and modeling paying the bills — Pascale 
traded her natural for a weave. "But then all of the 
sudden I didn't care," she says with a giggle. "I'm 
black. I'm African. And I'm strong. I don't want to 
sit in a chair six hours every three months to get 
these things put in my hair and pay all this money. 
This is me. If you don't like it, then don't book me. 
If you want somebody with bone-straight hair, then 
book a white girl." 

Angry letters protesting Banana Republic's 
booking of one too many white girls is how she and 
Jason Olive wound up in the clothier's spring ad 
campaign. Like the tracking of Karen Alexander by 
Ralph "Polo" Lauren a few years back, this is a 
tremendous milestone in Pascale's career. Re- 
gardless, she knows that most advertisers still con- 
sider "black girls' features too strong." Case in point 
is the current retro-'70s waif bandwagon, which 
has not provided much work for black models. 
Pascale says. "As far as the industry's concerned 
there aren't any black girls." But rather than let the 
politics overwhelm her. Pascale has learned to use 
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Staten Island is finally in the 
house with Wu-Tang Clan 



them to her advantage. Not only is she guar- 
anteed most of the work in the "ethnic" cast- 
ing (see Barneys New York's 1993 spring 
campaign, /l//ure, and Harper's Bazaar), but 
she gets to travel and make more money 
than the average 20-year-old. Pascale's 
three-year-old gig is merely a stepping 
stone to the next point — acting and singing. 
"Once I've reached the top there," she says 
with a smile, "then I'll be on the cover of 
Bazaar and Vogue." Ipeleng Kgositsile 



RAPPERS 



"STATEN ISLAND IS LIKE NEW YORK'S 
forgotten borough," says Wu-Tang Clan's 
Prince Rakeem. "You have to ride a boat to 
get over here, or get across that big-ass 
bridge. But being isolated was good. It gave 
us a chance to develop our style and slang. 
We didn't have to get it from Ivlanhattan, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx, or Queens." 

The eight members of the 
Clan (Prince Rakeem: The 
RZA; The Genius: The G2A; 
Inspektor Deck: The Rebel; 
Raekwon: The Chef; Method 
Man; 01' Dirty Bastard; U 
God) and out to prove that 
Staten Island, while not exac- 
tly hip hop central, is more 
than just the land of loud- 
mouthed, gum-cracking, big- 
haired women a la Working Girl. 

Their debut single, "Protect Ya Neck," the 
first S.I. -bred hip hop track since the Force 
M.D.s' syrupy "Tender Love," is a bass-dri- 
ven song filled with swift and sharp rhymes, 
a style Wu-Tang likes to call "chopping 
sword." Explains Prince Rakeem, "Right now 
everybody is rickety, rickety, rickety. But we 
say 'protect ya neck' because we're chop- 
ping off heads with a sword, but the sword 
is our mouths." 

Victims of Wu-Tang's verbal decapita- 
tion include record-company executives, 
whom group members say double-crossed 
them in earlier deals ("First of all who's your 
A&R/A mountain climber who plays an elec- 
tric guitar?/But, he don't know the meaning 
of dopeWhen he's looking for a suit and tie 
rap that's cleaner than a bar of soap"). Prince 
Rakeem was not happy with Tommy Boy Records's handling of his debut 
single. "Oh, We Love You Rakeem"; his cousin The Genius felt the same 
way about his higher-ups at Cold Chillin' Records after the release of Words 
From The Genius. But by asking lots of questions, sneaking into music- 
industry conventions to network, and getting a bit of advance from friend, 
rapper, and entrepreneur Positive K, the boys formed Wu-Tang Records. 
"We got two sides of the story," Prince Rakeem brags. "We got the indus- 
trial side and we got the regular street side. See that's the reason why we 
made a little bit of noise." 

That noise helped raise the loot to press cassette and vinyl copies of 
"Protect Ya Neck" and to distribute them independently to Manhattan and 
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Brooklyn record stores. Much to the band's surprise, close 
to 1 0,000 copies of the single were sold before It was picked 
up by RCA last summer. 

Aside from their RCA deal, they also acquired a solo 
album contract for the 01' Dirty Bastard on Elektra Records 
and possibly one for the Method Man on Def Jam. Says their 
promotions man Mike McDonald: "Some of the shit was 
shady, but we did what we had to do. " Abbie Kearse 



YOU KNOW BILL BELLAMY. HE'S 
that hip cat on Russell Simmons' 
Def Comedy Jam, dressed to the 
buppie-chic nines, bopping around 
the stage like it's a singles bar, 
regaling the crowd with you-know-how-it-is 
monologues about booty calls and car alarms. 
He's the smooth guy at the water cooler who had 
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Bill Bellamy 



a mad hectic weekend and wants 
you to know every last detail. He's 
also the Cross Colour-ed homeboy 
hosting /W7V Jams, dropping hip 
hop lingo for the masses as he 
Introduces the clips and slipping In a sly joke 
every once in a while. 

In today's fast-forward, crossover pop culture, 
Bellamy has all the bases covered, positioned just 
right for a major homerun. "I've got the hip hop 
crowd loving me, the young white kids, the suit- 
and-tie brothers and sisters," he says about his 
growing fan base. "If I can make all those people 
laugh, I think I have the good makings of becom- 
ing a star, you know, being really large." 

No arrogance here, just an overabundance of 
1 990s Negro confidence. And with the sudden 
explosion of prime-time black comedy, from local 
clubs to Martin Lawrence's Fox TV hit, MARTIN, 
Bellamy's confidence can only work in his favor. 
"I can't compare myself to Martin or Eddie Griffin 
or the other guys, 'cause they're all funny, they all 
got their own style. But I think I can hang with 
everybody out there." 

The 26-year-old Newark, N.J., native discov- 
ered his comedic prowess as a student at Rutgers 
University, doing stand-up at talent shows. But 
after college, he took a job as a promotions man- 
ager for a cigarette manufacturer. "I had a com- 
pany car, the whole nine, but I was trying to do 
stand-up at night." 

And when he got a nest egg stored away, 
comedy became his full-time gig — but he didn't 
need the stash. He got an Apollo spot immedi- 
ately and his career took off. Next came touring 
and Def Comedy Jam and auditions for TV 
shows and films — leading up to his debut in the 
rap whodunit Who 's the Man?. 

Apparently, he's the man. Women scream 
with delight for his slim build and coiffed 'do. Guys 
get into his ability to play on the fragile masculine 
psyche. Everybody loves the way he puts a spin 
on romantic posturing. Particularly in his rousing 
"booty call" sketch, which recounts, with lifelike 
sound effects and gestures, the experience we 
all go through in the one-night-stand dating game. 

"It's hard to get men to laugh , because of my 
image, the Pretty Boy Floyd-type brother," he 
says. "I might intimidate brothers at first. But then 
they realize I'm not trying to play some old super- 
duper-fly Mack Daddy role. This is just how I 
dress. But I get up there, making faces, falling 
down, buggin' out, and they know that I'm real." 

"The next move for Bill Bellamy," says Bel- 
lamy, "is to be the largest thing since Eddie 
Murphy." Shouldn't be too hard. He's already 
worked with Murphy, one of his idols, when the 
pair co-hosted MTV Jams one weekend last 
summer. "That was one of the benchmarks of 
my career," Bellamy says now. "Not only was I 
bugging out with Eddie Murphy, but, oh man, 
it was televised and everybody saw me bug- 
ging out with Eddie Murphy." At the beginning 
of the show Bellamy introduced Murphy as the 
funniest man alive. Murphy shot back, "One of 
the funniest." Scott Poulson-Bryant 
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Radcliffe Bailey's voice is better seen than iieard 



ARTIST 

RADCLIFFE BAILEY IS A HIP HOP ARTIST: 75 PER- 
cent jazz and 25 percent rap. He samples, he tells 
stories — he's even got two videos on MTV. But 
instead of spinning records and rapping on the mike, 
Bailey collages old family photographs, metal shack- 
les, railroad ties, and bird houses to create multime- 
dia pieces that broadcast messages about racial 
identity, empowerment, and injustice. He usually 
appears at galleries in Atlanta (his hometown), 
Charlotte, N.C., and the University of Cincinnati, but 
he's still best known as that dreadlocked brother 
painting in An-ested Development's "Tennessee" and 
"Mr. Wendal" videos. 

In fact, it was his artwork, not his face, that was orig- 
inally supposed to show up in the "Tennessee" video. 
Someone from the group called and asked to bon'ow 
a painting with a lynching theme. He didn't have one, 
so he made one overnight. The next day he took the 
painting to the video shoot and was asked to appear 
with his creation. "Those rap videos did an actual 
amount of justice for me because the particular audi- 
ence that I wanted to communicate with saw my work," 
Bailey says. "You can't do yourgreatest work and put 
it in your closet. You've got to get it out there. " 



Thanks to those AD cameos, the 24-year-old 
Bailey, who still lives with his parents, has become a 
bit of a celebrity. But life wasn't always so promising. 
He spent elementary school in special-education 
classes, knowing there was nothing wrong with him, 
"staring out the window because I was bored with 
what I was learning." Then in high school, while he 
made C's. D's. and F's (which one teacher referred 
to as "common, damn, fools"), he was a star on the 
baseball team, and played semi-pro baseball for the 
Atlanta Saints for six months after graduation. Bored 
again, he decided to go to art school, where he helped 
start a black-students organization. By his junior year, 
Radcliffe had his first gallery showing along with sev- 
eral of his college professors. 

These days, Radcliffe sits in his studio listening to 
John Coltrane, shooting at canvases with a gun, chop- 
ping sculptures with an ax, branding pieces of wood 
with a buming iron, and contemplating his current series 
on Shango, the Yoruba god of thunder, and places of 
rebirth. He also helps set up arts programs for Atlanta's 
Head Start program, and mentors children from the 
inner city. "I try to tieeverything together," hesays. "I'm 
steppin' into the realm of performance art. " E. W. 
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Extreme's Nuno 
Bettencourt is reciting 
rap music 

NUNO BETTENCOURT ISN'T EXACTLY THE FIRST 
name that comes to mind when the subject is rap. Yet 
the pretty-tx3y guitarist of Boston rock group Extreme 
may one day become a chapter — or at least a foot- 
note — when the history of hip hop is written. Owner 
of the fledgling Color Blind Records (distributed by 
A&M), Bettencourt has coproduced Real Chemistry 
by Top Choice Clique, whose first single. "1 Think to 
Myself," made it onto the Posse soundtrack. 

That was sort of a fluke. "Someone at A&M sent 
the song to Mario Van Peebles, and he heard it, liked 
it, and wanted it," Bettencourt says. "I had nothing to 
do with it." But even though Color Blind won't be 
devoted exclusively to hip hop. Top Choice Clique is 
the whole reason Bettencourt started the label. "A 
friend of a friend of a friend gave me the tape a while 
ago." he says. "I just really wanted to work with them." 

The Top Choice Clique trio consists of John P. 23. 
writer and rapper; Force the Sorcerer. 20, producer, 
whiter, and rapper: DJ Gemini, 23. Tfiey'reall Boston- 
area boys who caught the hip hop fever as high school 
students and have been working together for the last 
six years.Bettencourt gives coproducer Force, a vet- 
eran of the New England hip hop scene, the lion's 
share of the credit for the album's pristine New Jack 
Swing, with acoustic guitar samples and clearly 
enunciated rhyme ambience. "1 personally think For- 
ce is a genius," Bettencourt says. "For his age and 
everything, I couldn't believe the ideas that he had. 
I've worked with a lot of people in the studio, but Force 
really impressed me." 

John P reckons that the group's songs are 
"reflections of life." Top Choice Clique isn't about 
gangsta rap or any of that negative stuff, G. Real 
Chemistry features such tracks as "My Conscience 
Speaks to Me" and "Killing Me Softly, " and the lyrical 
concerns range from having to sell drugs to support 
your wife to missing your girl so much it hurts real bad. 

Force, John P, and DJ Gemini realize that they've 
grabbed the brass ring, and they want to hold on to 
it. "We'd been out there for a long time for not a lot of 
pay," says John P. "We'd had some interest from 
independent labels and shady promoters but, we're 
glad we hooked up with Nuno." 

So has Bettencourt always been a closet rap fan? 

"As far as hip hop goes, Boston doesn't have a 
very heavy scene," he admits. "I've listened to some, 
and these guys really turned me on to a lot of differ- 
ent stuff. 1 took to liking Cypress Hill and EPMD. Ice 
Cube is a bit aggressive, but I think it's a great-sound- 
ing record." 

Only time will tell, though, if Bettencourt's got 
more than words to prove he's down. Tom Sinclair 

Bettencourt, left, and Top Choice Clique. 




Or the bottle? 




Using your head? 
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Or a gun? 



HOT 
DOGG 



His album is the most eagerly anticipated debut in hip hop history, 
join Kevin Powell for a Snoop Dogg-day afternoon. 

Photographs by Dan Winters 



Inside the television room of the 
Villaj;e Recorder studio in West Los 
Angeles, Snoop Doggy Dogg stands 
nose-ro-nose w i th h i s cousi n , a tal 1 , cop- 
|">er-compIexi(jned man who is wildly 
defending his point. "That's how you 
want it?" his cousin says, trj'ing to cov- 
er his concern for Snoop with a display 
of machismo. 

"That's how it's gonna be," Snoop 
replies. 

"You're doing it, there it is, " says the 
cousin, dejectedly. 

"This shit don't make no sense to 
me right now, " Snoop retorts with a 
wave ot his hands. "I want to be loved." 

I half listen to their disagreement 
and stare at the massive television set 
mounted on the wall behind them. On 
the screen, the talking head of former 



Los Angeles police sergeant Staccy 
Koon is babbling about Rotlncy King, 
the need tor law and order, and the 
South Central rebellion, which oc- 
curred a year ago this day. Like a rest- 
less toddler. Snoop spontaneously 
lunges over his cousin's left shoulder 
blade, molds his long fingers into a 
gun, and aims at the screen, directly 
at Koon's mouth: "Bam!" Taking the 
oral bullet as a cue, the man eases off 
Snoop's case and retreats. Confused by 
the swirl of events on and off screen, 1 
ask Snoop what's going on. 

"He was telling me," he begins in 
his syrupy southern twang, "lor secu- 
rity purposes 1 need to probably hire 
him.,.." I fade out Snoop's voice for a 
moment, mentally juxtaposing last 
year's explosion of black rage with the 



fact that at that time no one, save the 
local underground scene, had ever 
heard of Snoop Doggy Dogg. Like that 
display ot raw energy. Snoop blazed 
through rap music last summer on a 
mission, his drawl chanting from jeeps 
and gnxn'c-filled clubs — '"Cuz it's 1- 
8-7 on a undercover cop" — helping 
propel Dr. Dre's Deep Cover " single 
to number one on the rap charts. If that 
tease wasn't enough, on Dre's multi- 
platinum Thf Chrotiic (the title was 
suggested by Snoop and by his own 
estimates he contributed a gtxxl 63 to 
70 percent of the lyrics). Snoop's 
singsongy-hardcore style broke loose 
from the other guest vocalists on the 
album and stole the show. These per- 
formances marked him as one of the few 
rappers in hip hop history to establish 



a firm and identifiable presence before 
the release of his own debut album, 
Dog^ Style, slated to hit the streets in 
early September. 

But in spite of the buzz around 
Snoop's rap career, he refuses — as evi- 
denced by his argument with his cou- 
sin — to succumb to the demands of 
fame. Until recently he had no car, and 
he srill shares an apartment in Long 
Beach with his first cousin That Nigga 
Daz, and barely notices any of the 
women who parade in and out of the 
studio in search of him, Dre, or rapper 
the D.O.C. So here he is — 2 1 years old, 
six toot tour, pencil thin, and quite 
obviously only one generation removed 
from his family's Mississippi roots — 
arguing about his ability to protect 
himself against overzealous fans and 
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envious kniickleheads. In essence, then, 
Snoop Is more than hype. He's just a 
rej;ular kid from the block who hap- 
pens to have a rhyme virtuosity that's 
the envy of rappers on both coasts. 

With his weary, understated ca- 
dence. Snoop Do^gy Dogp has upped 
the hip hop ante: No waving of base- 
ball bats on album covers, no spitting 
in music videos, no bald heads. If you 
want a rapper who dramatizes the 
harshness of ghetto lite, this is it. 

And, on the surface at least, Sntxip's 
lyrics are his reality. He still packs two 
guns ( "It's just a protection thang. 
A nigga ain't gonna be out there slip- 
pin "), and he never roams without 
the Dogg Pound — Daz, Kurupt, RBX, 
and his other buddies from the hood. 
So he doesn't even worry about the 
static that inevitably results from 
walking a fine line between ghetto 
life and life as a rap star. Perhaps sub- 
consciously, Sn<K>p's final response to 
his cousin's interrogation is also his 
declaration ot who he was and who he 
claims to be. "I ain't young no more, " 
he concludes. "I'm grown." 

SNOOP'S WEARY, 
UNDERSTATED 
CADENCE HAS 
UPPED THE HIP HOP 
ANTE: NO WAVING 

BASEBALL BATS, 
NO SPITTING IN 
MUSIC VIDEOS, NO 
BALD HEADS. 

The Village Recorder, according to 
anengineet and the platinum and 
gold albums that punctuate the 
walls, has been home to C'her, Eric 
Clapton, and Alice Cooper. I-or Snoop 
it is currently the only home he has oth- 
er than Lt)ng Beach. Inside the studio, 
former N.W.A member Or. Dre sits 
behind the control boards snapping his 
head back and forth to a contagious, 
bass-driven sound. Contrary to his 
media image, in person the burly Dre 
is reserved, even shy. The Oee Barnes 
incident and other legal entanglements 
still haunt him — most recently, he is 
being sued for breach of contract by 
Ruthless Records, Eazy-E's label. But 



there's no denying his talent; With The 
Chronic: Dre managed to produce one 
of the more innovative albums — rap or 
otherwise — in recent memory. Now 
the head of his own company. Death 
Row Records, Dre isn't hesitant to 
praise Snoop Doggy Dogg's contribu- 
tion to the rap genre. 

"Snoop is gonna be around a long 
time," Dre says, his thick hands palm- 
ing each other, searching for words. 
"He's always coming up with different 
concepts and he's g(H>d in the studio. 
He can go on and ad lib a tuckin' song 
if he wants to. And it would be funky." 
Dre pauses again, then flashes an un- 
characteristic smile. "Matterof fact, we 
did that on Nuthin' But A "G " Thang.' 
We put a little freestyle thing on 
there — I don't think they knew I was 
recording." 

Meanwhile, the studio overflows 
with young black men milling about, 
some eating Fatburgers, some staring 
into space, others whispering loose- 
ly constructed rhymes to no one in 
particular. Snoop walks around the 
tiny studio like a wound-up scare- 
crow with a pink notepad 
tucked beneath his arm- 
pit. Snoop's hair is braid- 
ed, his long, dark body a 
niannei|uin for a Death 
Row leather jacket, a black 
WecdWcar T-shirt, very 
baggy gray pants, and 
old-school low-top can- 
vas Converse sneakers. As 
accessories, a gold stub 
sparkles from Sntxip's left 
ear and a gold chronic leaf 
[x-ndant rests firmly on his 
chest. Like most homies 
in the L.A. area. Snoop is 
overdressed, but he's such 
a c(X)l brother you would 
never know it's 85 degrees 
outside. Snoop is ft laid 
back one gets the impres- 
sion that he'll neverwrite 
the lyrics for this latest Dre track. 
Between puffs on a blunt, he jots words 
down on the notepad, then turns 
around to me. 

"You want some smoke.^" 
"No. I'm ay-ight," I say, because I 
don't smoke marijuana, and besides, 
the chn)nic is sc) potent I already have 
a contact. Oblivious, Sn(K)p blows more 
smoke in my direction. Someone flips 
on the studio television set and coin- 
cidentally BI;T"s RtipCit) is playing 
" Deep Clover " and "Nuthin" But A "C 
Thang" back to back. I Ifjok at Snoop; 
the smoking and writing have ce;ised. 
His eyes are glued to the screen. 

"That's like classic shit, "Snoop says 



matter-of-factly. "The beginning of the 
whole episode, how we put this shit 
together. Just watching outwork from 
the beginning to where it's at now is to 
see a dr,istic improvement. " That "dras- 
tic improvement"" understates the rela- 
tionship between Snoop and Dre. They 
have become friends who clearly res- 
pect each other's talents. Snoop eager- 
ly sums it all up: "Whatever it takes 
to keep it as a family thang," he says. 
"Wedon't want it to be ju.st business — 
we want it to be family business, .so 
whenever shit gets salty, niggas can 
break away with no problems. " 

Snoop Doggy Dogg was Ixirn near- 
ly 22 years ago in Long Beach, 
California, the second of his moth- 
er s three sons (his older brother is 21 
and his younger brother is I i). South- 
east of Los Angeles, Long Beach is 
a bustling, multicultural port city 
known for its beautiful split-level 
homes. However, much like South 
Central L.A., Long Beach's black com- 
munity is bunched into the East Side, 
where poverty, drug trafficking, and 
gang activity is just part t)f the day. 

Snoop's family — like most black 
families on the West Coast — migrat- 
ed to California from the Deep South 
after World War II in search of work 
and better economic opportunities. 
Snoop's parents were never married, 
and none of the three boys share the 
same father. Nicknamed "Snoop" when 
he was a yoimgster — perhaps because 
his long face, thin lii')S. and wide ears 
resemble those ot acart<x)n canine — he 
refuses to tell me his real name. 

"That's my real name," he says, 
amused at the secret he is keeping 
from the public. ""That"s the key to my 
life, Snix)p Dogg. 1 snoop. I don t like 
nobody snt)opin' on me, I snoop on 
them, y{)uknowhumsayin'''" 

And I do know what Sn(H)p is say- 
ing. Ghetto life creates its own terms 
for survival, its own names, its own 
hertx^s. Nicknames like ""Mook"" and 
"Pop" and " Smoky " populate every 
inner city in America, each mt>niker 
attached toa body that is repelling the 
constraints, both real and imagined, 
placed on that world. In Snoop's case, 
yeah, he may have grown up a lil' ghet- 
to boy — fatherless, poor, more a stu- 
dent of the streets than ot sch(x)l — but 
at the very least his name debunks the 
myth that you know him. You may 
know his ty|Te but you don't know him. 

His childh(XKl was rough, he says, 
though early on Snoop had a passion 
for sptjrts and his mother took him 
and his older brother to church every 
Sunday, where he sang in the choir. 



Instinctively, Snoop leans into my tape 
recorder; "I want to thank my momma 
for putting me in thechutch."' 

But neither the church nor sports 
were enough to keep Snoop out of trou- 
ble. His older brother, the most tan- 
gible male presence in his life, was 
his role model. And his brother s in- 
clination toward street life inllucnced 
Snoop. " I would want to smoke weed 
and just kick it in the mix, but be d be 
like, "No, nigga, I don t want you 
hangin" with me. " Unwilling to take 
no for an answer. Snoop formed his own 
clique and hit the streets. 

Raised on the East Side of Long 
Beach until he was 15, Snoop moved 
with his family to North Long Beach 
and began in earnest his career as a hus- 
tler. When he noticed several of his 
homies from the East Side selling drugs 
in his new neighborhood. Snoop fig- 
ured his chances of making real money 
were worth the next step he took. "1 
started selling every kind of narcotic 
you could think of," he .says. ""It wasn"t 
no shit I was trying to hide. I mean, the 
preacher knew I was selling dope — 
everybody knew. It was getting me 
paid and I was like, fuck it. a regular 
jobain t paying this much and I ain t 
got to be dealing with no boss. I m my 
own boss on the streets. " 

Snoop says he was also affiliated 
with the gang element of street life. "I 
really don t even say 1 Wiis involved with 
no gang as far as Crips or Bloods," he 
states. ""1 was associated because that's 
my surroundings. That's what I was 
brought up with and that was just me." 

However, Snoop is critical of the 
gang violence in Long Beach, a violence 
sodradly he insists that we cannot con- 
duct any of this interview there, even 
though this anniversary weekend is 
allegedly devoted to gang unity. "It's 
Crip on Oip out there in my neigh- 
borhood,"' he says. "I ht)pe they wake 
up and smell the real flavor and see 
thete ain't no positiveness in killing 
each other. I wouldn't want to chance 
me and you being out there doing an 
interview, youknowhumsayin', and 
somebody come at me wicked and 
either 1 have to let off on them or they 
have to let off on me." But there is an 
up side to gang life. "Niggas will do 
anything for you; do lime for you, take 
a bullet for you, kill somcbtxly for you. 
You can find that kind of love on the 
streets." 

Snoop was arrestetl for tlrug ped- 
dling only M)days after his graduation 
from Long Beach Polytechnic high 
school. Over the next three years he 
would be in and out of county jails on 
three separate tKcasions. It Wiis the time 
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MY NAME IS 
THE KEY TO MY 
LIFE. HE SAYS. 
DON^T LIKE 
NOBODY , 
SNOOPINON 
ME-I SNOOP 
ON THEM. 

behind bars that changed his focus. 

That Wits the key to my whole life," 
he says, leaning back as if considering 
where his other options might have 
led him. "I was always good at rap, but 
I never really had no study habits 
because I didn't think nobody would 
put no money into me or sec my tal- 
ent — my true talent. " That talent had 
been there all along. Snoop's interest in 
rap dates back to its early days and a 
song called 'Super Rhymes. " He mem- 
orized the lyrics and performed them 
for classmates, even taking credit for 
the song. As admiration for his rhy- 
ming skills grew, he abandoned the pla- 
giarism and created his own songs. 

Throughout his hustling days. 
Snoop maintained his interest in rap, 
closely monitoring the careers of 
N.W.A, Eric B. & Rakim, and his all- 
time favorite rapper, Slick Rick. The 
parallels between Rick and Snoop are 
particularly clear: both have unusual 
voices and rhyme styles that have 
helped to redirect hip hop, both tell 
stories — serious and comical — about 
the urban milieu, and both are young 
black men who have been incarcerated. 

Once he was out of jai 1 , Snoop pro- 
duced several underground tapes in 
hopes of getting a record deal. One was 
passed on to Dr. Dre by Snoop's homie 
Warren G, also a resident of Long Beach 
and Dr. Dre's brother. Snoop and Dre 
connected in early lyyo, and Snoop 
was invited to sit through the record- 
ing of N.W.A's Efil4zaggin album. 
Broke and unemployed but determined 
to make it as a rapper. Snoop suffered 
tremendously during this period — bor- 
rowing money, being fed by friends, 
sleeping on whatever couch was avail- 
able. "Shit, I was doing bad, man. 
That's what you call paying dues, you 
know? But that's the shit I had to go 
through after 1 gave up selling dope. 
I told myself I had to be right in life and 
when you say that, you've got to give 
up everything that's negative. " 

While he was living with an aunt 



on the East Side, Snoop signed a 90-day 
record deal, but it wasn't the kind of 
rap he was interested in doing. "I didn't 
want to be no R&B rapper and no moth- 
erfuckin' crossover rapper," he says. "I 
don't want to be wearing no flat-tops 
and all that other R&B-ass shit. That 
ain't me. I want my shit to be 100% 
gangsta shit. " 

Snoop's patience paid off. With the 
disintegration of N.W.A following the 
dispute between Dre and Eazy-E, the 
d(x)r was opened for the haunting 
"Deep Cover," which introduced a 
nation of rap fans to Snoop Doggy 
Dogg. Like Ice-T's "Cop Killer, " "Deep 
Cover" attacked crooked police, but 
not too many people picked up on the 
song's slippery lyrics. "Murder of an 
undercover cop, " Snoop says, his face 
crinkled intoamischievoussmileashe 
explains the meaning of the police code 
number that served as the song's h(K>k. 
"We was hoUerin' that shit all on TV, 
'1-8-7 on a undercover cop.' If they 
would have went in-depth on that song, 
there would have been someshit out of 
that. But it's the way we put it down." 

Snoop's performance on The Chronk, 
especially on "Nuthin' But a 'G' 
Thang," "Dre Day," and "Lil' Ghetto 
Boy," only solidified his status as hip- 
hop-vocalist-meets-gun-tot ing-rene- 
gade in the tradition of rebel artists as 
diverse as John Coltrane,Jimi Hendrix, 
and Bob Marley. "G' Thang " has to be 
the hardest top-five hit in pop-music 
history, its unfettered melodies and 
cocksure lyrics doing for black boys 
what Nirvana's "Smells Like Teen 
Spirit" did for the long-haired grunge 
crowd: providing a naughty anthem for 
a subgroup with a constantly changing 
self-definition. For Snoop's audience, 
that definition suddenly included the 
word "gangsta." 

By Snoop's reasoning, "a gangsta 
runs his own thang. He's got his own 
mentality, he's his own gang, he don't 
listen to nobody but himself And he 
programs himself around being intel- 
ligent and staying above the rest of the 
competition out there." 

"Would you describe yourself as a 
gangsta.^" 1 ask. He smiles wickedly. 
"Oh, I d like to say I'm a smooth ma- 
cadamian." 

Snoop and Daz are sitting in a cor- 
ner of the studio, bobbing their 
heads in unison to Dre's track. 
A dwarf in comparison to the lanky 
Snoop, Daz nevertheless has Snoop's 
respect and freely offers revisions to 
the lyrics Snoop is mouthing. Because 
of the unprecedented success of The 
Chronic and the tremendous potential 



of Doggy Style, concern has been raised 
about Snoop's lyrics, particularly his 
frequent use of the word "bitch." Not 
anticipating getting called on this 
issue, he answers weakly: "1 don t call 
a woman a bitch until I feel that she s 
a bitch," and justifies his use of the word 
as "studio work." 

I think back to his comments about 
his mother, particularly the gratitude 
he feels toward her for all the support 
she's given him. The question begs 
itself Are all black women "bitches" 
except our mothers? Later Snoop 
would, like a child feeling cornered, 
feebly respond, "It's just a word, you 
know, that you grew up with. It's some 
shit that's hard to shake." 

Given the paucity of role models 
and Icailers in the black community, it 
is now a foregone conclusion that rap- 
pers are the voice of youth and. as such, 
have the potential to mold opinion. 
Snex)p, like too few black boys before 
him, has managed to survive and rep- 
resents something real, something 
doable toghetto youth trapped in inner 
cities across America. The challenge for 
someone ofSntxip's stature is in under- 
standing who he himself is and how his 
past binds him to his core listeners; to 
use his lyrics not merely to tell stories 
but to offer other possibilities, other 
definitions. It won't be enough for 
Snoop tosay he has "skills likca moth- 
erfucker " if those skills prompt more 
young men to kill each other or to dis- 
respect and abuse women. 

Rap, in Snoop s opinion, shows 
"that a lot of kids are trying todo some- 
thing positive. Young niggas was 
ki 11 i ng each other and they was gett i ng 
a lot of media hype. Now you re get- 
ting a lot of media hype because theres 
a lot of black teens that are doing rap. 
So, which sounds better to you?"" 

Actually, it might sound better if 
rap were truly the great liberator it 
claims to be. Individual freedom (in the 
way of money in the pocket, groupies, 
etc.)does not equal community uplift. 
But perhaps that"s going too far ahead 
of the game. Brothers like Snoop just 
want to get paid, be able to move their 
mothers out of the ghetto, and have a 
nice car and a nice home. Snoop says 
that given the chance to live his life dif- 
ferently, he might ve even gone to 
////(/(/(•college, unaware that that option 
in and of itself shows the limitations of 
a black boy's dreams, if there arc any 
dreams to be had at all. 

Snoop knows the kind of stories he 
wants to tell. Real stories, violent sto- 
ries, misogynistic stories, stories that 
have no beginning, no middle, no 
end. ..they just are. 



Thcre"s a song on Snoop's debut 
album called "Who Am I?" — a 
sm(x)thed-out track with a chorus 
of female vocals passionately harmo- 
nizing his name. Snoop sits in a corner 
rocking back and forth, still mouthing 
lyrics for another song with Daz as the 
crowded studio bops to the groove. 
"Motherfuckers be trippin" off me, but 
I be trippin' off of them, " Snoop says, 
whimsically, of his growing legion of 
admirers. Itsurpriseshim,all the hoopla, 
and Snoop claims hedidn"t know about 
the buzz until inter\'iewers told him it 
was so. Perhaps he really is that focused, 
that unconcerned about fame and 
women. Perhaps his life and hip hop 
music are one and the same, on-edgc, 
provocative, challenging, yet still lim- 
ited by their particular worldviews. 

Much of Snoop's I ifc has been a reac- 
tion to external forces: the instability 
of his family, the poverty and crimeand 
gang life in his neighborhood, his years 
spent on the streets hustling drugs to 
survive. Hip hop has afforded him a 
path out — not only a way to make 
money, as he puts it. but also the means 
to defame himself, for once. Snoop is 
adamant about asserting his indepen- 
dence at last. "1 demand my respect," 
he says. "Every move I make is for me 
and I 'm a man, so can't no man tell me 
how to make my moves in life." 

Some apparently think otherwise. 
In recent months, numerous rumors of 
Snoop's death either by murderordrug 
overdose have filtered through the 
streets. Some people have gone so far as 
to call Snoop's grandmother and an- 
nounce his death to her. 

Still obviously uncomfortable with 
his new celebrity status. Snoop grudg- 
ingly admits these rumors are proba- 
bly fueled by simple jealousy. "I don"t 
want to think like that, but I have to, 
"cuz it s like that sometimes," he says, 
his fiicial expression blank, unfazed by 
the thought of dying young. 

Frankly, the imminence of death is 
in Snoop s head every day. One can 
imagine him scanning local newscasts 
filled with rejxjrtsof homiesdead from 
street violence. "Yeah. " he mumbles in 
another direction, ""it"s on my mind 
ht-avily cuz 1 lost a lot of homeboys at 
an early age... " And he doesn't com- 
plete the thought because he is tired of 
reacting. Snoop really wants to believe 
he can finally make his own moves 
without others dictating his steps. 

"I ain't dead." he says defiantly, his 
long body again bent toward the tape 
recorder as if the machine were broad- 
casting his words straight to the streets. 

Tm still breathing. Stop trying to 
mark me dead before it's my time. " 
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MONG HER 

own kind, Sanga was consiilertcl a ilaujjhccr of the 
m inotaur, a descendant of the bull-jjod . Among the 
Europeans she was considered a dark angel of the high 
trapeze. Bettina, the African she'd taken for a lover, 
claimed she was born in Mali but raised mostly in 
Paris and Berlin. At night Bettina talked to Sanga 
about the stars as if she too had once lived among 
them. Told herabout Sirius Aand its invisible twin 
shadow, Sirius B. Sanga was amused. 

Though they shared the same color skin she some- 
times thought she had more in common with the 
Europeans than she did with Bettina. The alienation 
that brought them together also made them realize 
just how different their ancestral customs were. 
Where Sanga came from, men expected you to look 
through them when you held conversation, tell them 
what was swimming through their souls. Where 



Bettina hailed from, women were expected to keep their witchery to themselves. 

Every woman has her own Middle Passage to survive, that period between late 
girlhtxxi and womanhotxl when the body dares the mind to keep up with the rate 
and number of transformations. Sanga knew she was not long of this earth nor of 
the body which she'd fallen to our mother's orbit in. She was fast approaching the 
time when The Change was going to come. Like all women of her species, she 
anxiously awaited initiation, wondering whether the ritual's end would find her 
in ascent to the stars or chained to the earth, bound until death to her mortal coil. 

Bettina had never wanted the crowds to laugh with her. Any fool could accom- 
plish that trick. All it required was making a spectacle of yourself or someone 
else. Getting them to laugh al you, now there was a Herculean chore. It required 
an utter lack of self-consciousness on the one hand, and on the other, breaching the 
audience's defenses, decorum, propriety, and good taste. To Bettina, becoming a 
clown was akin to becoming a Buddhist monk, rejecting the world's illusions for 
the souls. Every time she put on the greasepaint she became responsible for chan- 
neling a spirit back to earth under those floodlights. Clowning was Bettina's 
form of prayer, her crossroads to a state of possession. It was the only profession in 
the Western world in which she could get paid fordoing the work of her ancestors. 



Until Bettina fell in love withSanga, she thought her life's purpose was clear, 
defined, inviolable. Sanga was a brilliant artist in a company of brilliance, but 
Bettina knew Sanga was on some other shit. Bettina's awe for Sanga's magic threw 
Bettina off course. She felt out of control, like Sanga had upr<x>ted her station, 
taken command of her destination, derailed her train of thought. Her work suf- 
fered as a conset|Ucncc, became more worklikc and meaningless to her. Bettina 
knew she was heading tor a breakup, but felt like she had nowhere to go except 
where Sanga directed her wreckage to go. 

Sanga practiced levitation before she went tosleepat night. Sometimes she slept 
in a levitated state. She begged Bettina to go into freetall with her. Not just lor 
the sex, which she promised would be phenomenal, but so Bettina might experi- 
ence weightlessness without going into a trance or escaping the pull of the earth. 
Bettina refused her with a fury that suggested she was asked to transgress a moral 
code. In fact, Bettina believed that Sanga would steal her soul, spirit her away com- 
pletely, if she ever surrendered to the alien's powers over gravity. Sanga's irresponse 
to this was to spend the night hovering over Bettina while she tried to sleep. Often 
she'd peek up to see the woman who ordinarily enchanted her nights floating 
over the bed, her limbs dangling in the air like a drowned woman's. 

Bettina was not under the big tent but nursing a virus in her trailer the night 
Sanga fell off the high wire and stopped her fall centimeters before her body hit 
the ground. The stay ot impact was so close that tor years afterward folk would 
swear her btxjy hadn't hit the ground. Sanga pretended to be smashed up when 
the troupe took her to the hospit.il in the next town. When the trou|->e left, how- 
ever, she left with them, resuming her routine of performances. Not long after, 
Sanga's miraculous survival and recovery joined the troupe's stock of legends, lore 
repeated for the sake of chatter and quickly dismissed for outrageous improba- 
bility. More startling to them all was how calmly Bettina had taken news of Sanga's 
fiill. Circus folk lamented, poor Sanga, bewitched by a heartless lover. 

One bifxxl-curdling summer day, Bettina woke up to find the husk of Sanga's 
old body being sucked out of the room by the reversible fan. What was left was 
incorporeal and transparent hut not lacking for human form and content. Bettina 
saw every organ, every bone, every blood vessel shred to goassamer dust, meet- 
ing the blades of the fan and blowing out into the Berlin morning. She pulled 
out hcrscrapbook, worked up some lovely memories from the road, reminiscing 
all Sanga had told her about how the galaxy was largely composed of invisible 
dark matter, condensed pockets of energy whose existence was determ i ned only 
by the immense spaces they occupied between the imaginary and the observable. 
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Greg Tate talks to fashion's black star-child Byron Lars. 



Byron Lars kxjks like a jock Yo. Even upon stilts Yo, like a jock with homcboy 
tendencies. Since world-class fashion designers can dress however they damn well 
please, you can't say Lars doesn't look like a man who docs haute couture. Just 
because he favors tank tops, bandannas, or backspun baseball caps and Levi's for 
his daily uniform.' Get a grip Yo, this is the '90s. All the same, Lars might not 
seem like the brother you'd roll up on and say, "Word black, you the man whose 
designs sell straight out the shop to Bloomies, Saks Fifth Avenue, 1. Magnin, 
and Macy's, right? You the blood whose collections fashion critics regularly 
give mad props and column inches to alongside those of Bill Blass, Geoffrey Beene, 
Norma Kamali, and Donna Karan.-' You're only 28 out of Oakland, California, 
ain't even been on the international runway scene but three years and you wrekin' 
shop like that? Word up? That's you? " That's Byron Lars Yo. But then so is the 
chill and muscular chap with the movie-star grin who kicked it to me lovely about 
his suggestively sadomasochistic Heidi collection of last winter, his construc- 
tive origins in dad's garage, his formative memories of the circus, and other mat- 
ters weighing on the head of the white fashion club's first black starchile since 
Patrick Kelly. You are here. 

Hou did it feel being up on those stilts? Did it fill you u ith a seme of majesty and pouer, 
grace and glory / 

It just felt cool being tall. It reminded me of when the models put on their heels 
during the collections and they're \ike, hello dou n there, I didn't tecl like his lord- 
ship or anything. I felt more like a jester with the headdress and the downy hands. 

Did you efer want to rim auay and join tlx circus? 

I never did, but myearliest circus experience was when I was about four. My mom 
took me — and I can't believe I'm telling this story because usually I'm like. Alow. 
you wanna shut up? — and she thought, this is kind of a weird kid, because I wasn't 
laughing and screaming like the other kids. 1 was just soaking in all the images 
that were happening simultaneously. Nothing was really funny anyway. The cir- 
cus is not funny. For a kid it's more scary than tunny. But, in any case, 1 was real- 
ly into it and 1 came home and drew the whole thing. 

Whaiyoucameintoanappreciationof fashion, was it the fantasy aspect that appealeJtoyou? 
Naw, absolutely not. It actually came from an interest in construction and build- 
ing things. 1 wanted to be an architect, then 1 learned to sew , and then I just start- 
ed making clothes. It's very much the same sensibility: You have to make some- 
thing that works and functions in a person's life and you trj' to make it beautiful 
the best way you can. Of course, I did get wrapped up in the fantasy thing as I 
began to work. Once you realize you can make anything out of shapes of paper cut 
into fabric, it takes a long time before you get over that concept. 

When you're designing is there a body type or personality you have in mind? 
As far as an ideal woman for my clothes? I don't have one. Some people say long- 
legged and blond, that's it. But there is no "it. " I want different people to wear 
my clothes. That's why the last collection, which was this Heidi trip, was mul- 
tiracial. People might think I'd be using a lot ot blond models with pigtails but 
in actuality Heidi can be attitude. So we had Rasta Heidi and Heidi C^hang. 

Where is the soul in fashion for you? Wlxre's tlx emotional core? 
The soul of it is building it, taking it from paper to making it really say some- 
thing on the body. No matter what gimmicks are going on, there's always a 
great deal of care that's taken with pro|X)rtionand construction. It you don't have 
a trained eye, you might not notice what goes into the clothes, and you shouldn't, 
because that's my job. It's just a dumb shirt, why does it l(K)k so great? A lot of 
things that make you look great in my shirts as opposed toany old shirt is the time 
and effort we put into construction. 

What 's your creative process like? 

As far as the theme of a season is concerned, usually in the middle of the present 
season a recurring motif will come up that has nothing todo with the season you're 
working on. When we were working on the spring collection there was this mod- 
el who came up who was way on this Swiss Miss Heidi trip. 1 don't know what she 



was on, but she was in that head and ever) body focused on her for whatever rea- 
son. Didn't mean anything, we were just laughing at her, her poses and every- 
thing. Also, 1 love kxlencloth and I always wanted to do something with it. So 
now you've got a Swiss Miss Heidicsquechick from the last show, you have loden- 
cloth, I love green, it's as simple as that. It s not so much like I found a theme as 
a theme found me. 

With the Heidi collection you definitely played against the cheery Swiss Miss conception. 
G ot some ol' wild black leather things going on there. 

We kinda thought, what would hap[">en if this sweet little Bavarian girl came to 
New York? Heidi in Bavaria is one thing, Heidi in the Bronx is .something else. 
Thinkof Peterasa bad boy who needs reprimanding. Any time you have a theme 
there's always a different way to look at it. We all know the story of Heidi, the 
sweet little courageous girl on the mountaintop. But what if Heidi were a black 
girl in Jamaica, Queens, you know what 1 mean? That's where [the model] 
Roshumba with dreads came from. 

Do you feel u hat's been called "the burden of representation "as a black designer? Like, ei^ery 
time you step out people want you to uphold the mantle of black success in fashion? 
That really concerned me in the beginning, but I gotta tell you, 1 don't feel as much 
pressure as I'm sure I would have if I'd been the first. Like Patrick Kelly. He was 
the first to break all those barriers and all those rules. And having the whole world 
look at him like a bug in a jar. 1 think he took the cdgeofT any anxiety 1 might be 
experiencing from this. One thing I really like about Patrick Kelly is that he went 
nay over the top as far as putting humor in his clothes and it really made people 
lighten up, you know what I mean? Thanks to him you can getaway with a lot of 
tongue-in-cheek stuff. As tar as being courageous, he and Jean-Paul Gaultier 
have been my inspirations. 

Who was the most important person as far as your personal development goes? 
I'd have to say my dad. He comes from rhe South, doesn't have anything above a 
high school education, and he's a construction worker. The verj* tact that he even 
supported me in something like fashion for God's sake... I First I wanted to bean 
atchitcct. I didn't see the connection at first, but it's such a typical story: so many 
fashion designers have architectural roots. Then I was like, how do I tell my folks 
that I don't want to make buildings, I want to make dresses? You know what I 
mean? I'm gt>ing to tell my father this? But they saw the writing on the wall. A 
lot of times in high sch(x)l 1 wouldn't even go out from trying new things on my 
little secondhand sewing machine. But my father was supportive of me in every 
way. Not that my mother wasn't, because she certainly was, but my father was 
always the one to make sure when 1 was a kid that the garage was stocked with 
wire, nails, wood, and a saw that 1 could use. All that stuff really cultivated me 
creatively to even reach and make it to this point. He was a great source of inspi- 
ration, a very enlightened man. 

Where does the edge and the bent toward irony in your work come from? 
I think that's just a matter of personal taste. Some people tend to be refined and 
others tend to be bent. But I don't even see the stufT as being all that bent. To me, 
it's what just seems so natural, normal even. I'm always attracted to that model 
whose mouth is m.iybe a little too big and with a hat that's maybe a little ttxi big 
but that seems just right. I mean, I'm not even striving to be so avant-garde or so, 
"watch this". For so long fashion was my hobby. I'd take a regular job in fashion, 
like cutting fabric all day so I could come home and make my own stuff. Now 
that it's a part of my everyday life, I realize my work is my playtime. Now I have 
to start lcx)king for something else todo. I was thinking about taking a sculpture 
class or something. But it'll probably relate back to this. 1 mean, this is my life. 

Fashion designer B\Ton Lars, wearing Fernando Sanchez, is the architect of well-made whimsy. 
These pages: Makeup, Albcrtt) Fava forGil Gamlicli Salun. Hair, Rolando Beauchamp for 
Dora, Martyn Fos.sCalder. Prop Stylist, Jocelyn Beaudoin. Models. LoisSamuels, Christie 
Denham/BETHANN Management; opposite page, Kumi. All clothing by Byron Lars 
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Brother West, the hottest black academic in America, 
is acting out the role that's been written for Malcolm X since his death. 

by James Ledbetter 



I first encountered Cornel West in 
1986, during weekly Monday-night 
installments requiring; frigid uphill 
walks to the Yale Divinity School. He 
was teaching a class in 2()th-ccntury 
Marxism and, to everyone's shock, he 
was s|icllbinding. Not before or since 
have I hc-ard anyone explain so clearly 
some of the most opaque political writ- 
ers ot all time. West's gestures echoed 
those ot a Baptist preacher (his grand- 
father was an ordained minister), ailom- 
ing his orations with movement bor- 
dering on frenzy. Then, as now, he 
could become so animated that his thin 
frame was transformed into a blur of 
arm-waving, knee-bending, and right- 
eous shouting. 

Since that time, the 40-year-old 
West has become perhaps the country's 
leading black leftist intellectual. In the 
first half of 1993 alone, he published 
three books ot essays and speeches on 
topics as diverse as jazz, the black 
Marxist tradition, and Sly Stone. While 
West — now a professor of religion at 
Princeton — is certainly no radical 
activist , he is in many ways playing out 
the role posthumously scripted for 



Malcolm X: namely, a public intellec- 
tual who seeks to educate the American 
black community, to criticize it, but 
mostly to express its anger. West also 
realizes that whites and other Ameri- 
cans need to heed the call, and thus 
spends much ot his time working in 
multiracial coalitions. The task is im- 
mense, and there are times when West 
needs to draw deep into his well-sea- 
soned humanism to meet the demands 
ot his many audiences. 

We wanted to know what West 
thinks about the social and political 
questions raised by hip hop, so we 
caught up with him in New 'Vork while 
he was touring to promote ttme Miil- 
ters, his best-selling book published 
earlier this year by Beacon Press. Wear- 
ing a trademark dark three-piece suit, 
with black-and-gold cutflinks bear- 
ing a silhouette ot Africa, West dis- 
cussed everything from Chuck D to 
Michael Jackson to the future ot prag- 
matic thought. Here are the high- 
lights of our talk. 

/ n jomi oj your slatements about con- 
temfiomry black musk, you don't deal very 
often with so-called hardcore rap, with 



artists like Paris, Kool G Rap, Ice Cute. 
Argi/ahty. these are the performers most 
strongly identified with the nihilism of 
which you speak — with the black prole- 
tarian experience, u ith tlx police Itrutality. 
with the despair that comes from neighhor- 
hnnds rat aged by crime and drugs. What 's 
your opinion oj that particular suhgenre? 

Well, first, there's something that I 
like about Ice-T and Ice Cube and the 
so-called gangster rapjiers. Paris as well. 
They attempt to do what I attempt to 
do, as a public intellectual. And that is, 
to tell the truth. Now, any time when 
you want to tell the truth it's based on 
one's own experiences. And also in the 
truth-telling you're gonna have certain 
kinds ot stylances and certain kinds of 
blindnesses, certain kinds of biases. 
Now, I'm deeply critical ot misogyny, 
of the homophobia, ot the preoccupa- 
tion with the machismo identity that 
is associated oftentimes with violence. 
I'm very critical of that. But in telling 
the truth they do, in fact, express these 
kinds of unjustified sensibilities. 
Because that's where they're coming 
from. There's no doubt that there's a 
very, very jx)werful critique of white 



supremacy in the work. And that, to 
me, is a progressive element. That 
doesn't justify their refusal to come to 
terms with male supremacy and homo- 
phobia and to talk even more so about 
the class inequality. But the critique of 
whi te .supremacy and the concern about 
what it means to live in ixjverty and so 
forth is quite strong. 

But are these artists really accessible to 
a critique? 

Well, I think interviews like this are 
a vehicle. They actually read. I mean, 
these are serious brothers and sisters, in 
terms of trying to prtxress, to mature, 
to develop. They don't want us to 
remain static and stationary in any way. 
So you've got a course of internal dia- 
logue going on within the hip hop cul- 
ture, where you get a variety ot differ- 
ent kinds ofcriticisms of each other. In 
Arrested Development I think you sec 
both implicitly and explicitly critiques 
of the ki nds ot values that gangster rap- 
|iers invoke in the music. I think that's 
very good. That's esjiecially soout there 
among the women rappers, you sec. So 
that kind of internal dialogue, as well 
as the dialogue of critics from the out- 
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side, can make a difference. 1 thi nk the 
critique of black patriarchy has had 
some impact on Public Enemy. Their 
attempts to respond by sinking these 
songs about revolutionary black wo- 
men and so forth. And my brother Spike 
Lee. 1 mean, that's one ot the great 
lessons of Malcolm X, right.* That here's 
somebody who not only has, you know, 
the courage to act on one's convictions 
but the courage, also, to attack one's 
convictions when those convict ions arc 
viewed more and more as impediments 
for freedom's struggle, you see. 

Malcolm grew. Painful, but he grew. 
And 1 think when one looks around and 
sees Spike grappling with these prob- 
lems, or a Public Fnemy grappling 
with these problems, or anyb<xjy else, 
you have to give them credit. But you 
also have to continue to push. And I 
don't think you can push folks by sim- 
ply throwing stones. You have to affirm 
what they've already done that is im- 
portant. You have tocriticize what they 
have yet to do. And then you have to 
leave yourself open to criticism even as 
you criticize. In that spirit, it seems to 
me, we'd be able to move America. But 
I don't think we can move everybody. 

You SiiiJin an huen'kw that tme of tht 
reasons jazz is so apffea/ing to Itirge nitm- 
hers of white A niericans is precisely that 
they feel that black humanity is being 
asserted by artists u ho Jo not look at thern- 
seli-es in relation to whites or engage in self- 
pity or while pnt-ttou n. To what extent 
does that act iiv self-expression apply to non- 
jazz black music today ? 

1 think if you're talking about jazz 
from a genius like Louis Armstrong to 
the best that we have now with Wynton 
Marsalis, you're talking about levels of 
artistic achievement that soar. And 
black humanity is taken for granted. 
Now, I do think that black humanity 
is taken for granted in non-jazz musi- 
cal groups. Rhytlimand blues, hip hop, 
and so forth. I think that non-black 
jieople do feel that they have access to 
black humanity most readily in these 
particular forms. Because, again, the 
tradition that they've refined in the 
black community, that the levels of 
self-confidence and the relative lack 
of self-doubt arc operative. And that's 
rare. Because white supremacy has 
played such profound tricks on black 
people's minds that the struggle with 
self-doubt, the attempt to hold at bay 
self-confidence, is much moredifficult 
than in other spheres. 

So that I do believe it's music. ..ath- 
letics as well. Because, in fact, we've 
seen, you know, from Sarah Vaughan 
to. ..to Michael Jordan, reaching the 
highest levels of achievement and 



accomplishment in these traditions. 
Then all of a sudden the groups are 
younger. Hi-Five, Silk. Let alone Boyz 
11 Men. And you say, man, these young 
brothers have really seriously cultivat- 
ed the craftsmanship of singing again. 
Which is, I think, a wonderful thing. 
And they're some serious artists. But 
Gerald Levert was, I think, the one fig- 
ure who towered above the others in 
terms of sustaining the highest artistic 
expressions of the deep soul singers. 
And you got people like Aaron Hall. 
He's tough. 

And then you got somebody like 
Glenn Jones, you know, I mean, those 
are major torchbearers of deep soul 
singing. I'm not just talking about the 



kind of stuff I do in the shower. This is 
some serious soul singing. In the same 
way, my generation, somebody like 
Charlie Wilson and his brothers, in the 
Gap Band, from Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
that's some serious soul singing that 
you're talking about. 

In "Black Music and Youth" yoittalkeil 
about the profit -drii en need to increase the 
production paceand numbers of records. And. 
hence, the reinjorcing oj fashion, fad. and 
novelty and the overload of black popular 
musical talent. T his is about as close an 
approxiuuttion as I could find in your u rit- 
ing to the German cultural critic T. W. 
Adotiio's assertion thtit music today is large- 
ly a social cement. That is to say tlktt. despite 
its antiestablishment stance and tlx veryrviit 
debates that it provokes about social issues, 
hip hop and other popular musical forms in 
fact serve to perpetuate and legitimize the 
market economy and social order it seeks to 
criticize. Is there any way out of that seem- 
ing paradox.' 

The way Adorno sets it up there's no 
way out. That's part of the problem. 
You sec, I don't look at it that way. 1 
think that the market itself is a crucial 
terrain in the struggle for non-matket 
values. The opposition that is always 
already in the market does, in fact, have 
impact regarding the possibilities of 
alternative views, of criticjues, of sus- 
taining traditions of resistance. The 
market for me is a terrain that, in its 



dominant form, is tilted to status quo. 
It's tilted to reproducing things as they 
are. But there's always, within the mar- 
ket itself, oppositional possibilities. 

You'iv discussed in Race Matters hou 
black papular mtistcandathltlics huie Afro- 
Americanized white youth. Can you flesh 
out this concept a bit ? 

You sec, Afro-American culture h;is 
been able to generate a variety of dif- 
ferent styles, especially stylizations of 
the body over time and space. You walk 
a certain way, you talk a certain way. 
You gesture a certain way. Vbu speak 
rhythmically. And all of these are var- 
ious forms of resistance in a society that 
has degraded your btxly because you 
got the wrong nose, because you got the 



wrong lips, you got the wrong hips, and 
so forth. And style, as we know, is a cer- 
tain way of being in the world. And to 
affirm one's way of being in the world 
for a i')eople whose body itself has been 
so thoroughly degraded and told they 're 
nobody is to create various stylizations 
of the body to assert they are somelxxly. 
And so one sees these various styles 
manifested in the streets, in the music. 
And those styles have been dispropor- 
tionately influential among young 
white girls and boys. Teenagers across 
the txiard, you see. The music goes hand 
in hand with it. But it's the styles as 
well that we don't want to lose track of 
Thet]uestion then becomes, well, what 
is attractive about these styles? 
Good quest ion. 

Yeah. Why is it associated with 
being owl? Why is it associated with 
being hip? Why is it associated with 
being able to feel sure of oneself? I think 
James Brown's category of feeling sure 
of oneself is a fundamental category. 
Because it has to do with not just self- 
respect, but with the ability to affirm 
oneself Well, when we l(X)k at the larg- 
er society we see young people grow- 
ing up who are deeply disoriented. 
Who are deeply dislocated. Who are 
r(K)tless. Who are deracinated and who 
also are in quest of feeling sure of them- 
selves as white, or brown. Or Asian. 
And there is not a youth culture out 



there that provides them with these 
resources of feeling sure of them,selves 
that is separate in any way from these 
black cultural pnxlucts. And so you 
find it's not a majority, but there are 
vast numbers of white youth who, in 
order to feel sure of themselves [adopt 
these styles]. 

And this is very different from skill 
acquisition. See, that's not associated 
with black folk. You can have white 
youth involved in so-called intellectu- 
al matters that are severed from the 
social and the cultural skills. And so 
you can see this kind of schizophrenia 
at work. This is also true for black kids. 
You see, because the skill acquisition is 
not cool, it can easily be translated to 
becoming a white thing. Which I think 
is silly and foolish but it is under- 
standable. But for white youths, they're 
set with skill acquisition, but when 
they look at various sources of feeling 
sure of themselves they fall back on 
black stylizations of body, black styl- 
izations of time and space. And begin 
to imitate, begin to emulate. 

Now, again, unfortunately, often- 
times the nerd and the square are asso- 
ciated with skill acquisition. A s in 
school, debate club, and so forth. That's 
something that I'm quite critical of I 
like to think of the tradition of Duke 
Ellington or Count Basic or BiUie 
Holiday in which cool actually em- 
braces all of this. So that we don't have 
this kind of dichotomy. It you get the 
A's, you can play the violin and you can 
sing like Luther and you can still play 
basketball. And that's kind of the 
description of my t)wn life. But it'sdif- 
flcult to pull oft. 1 think, for example, 
of my class at Harvard that arrived and 
most of us had these styles but we were 
still able to move on, engage in skill 
acquisition. And, hence, end up the 
kind of cultural hybrids that we are. 

^ 'ou 'i e menitontdthe not/on of role-play- 
ing andnuish in the black tradition spilling 
over into hip hop. Hou ' significant is that 
in terms oJ setting up a model for black lis- 
teners or white listeners? 

I.cRoi Jones pointed this out, I 
think, with great insight in Bluts People, 
which is still such a classic. Talked 
about two different features. One is the 
sense of pageantry, the sense of the per- 
formative, the sense of the histrionic, 
and the sense of the theatrical. And you 
do have this very much in the Afro- 
American culture. You see it in every- 
day life, as well as on the stage. A sense 
of dramatizing one's self-presentation. 
Preaching is one of the great examples 
of this. But also, the way in which 
lirothers are interacting in the barber 
shop, or the sisters interacting in the 



HI-FIVE, SILK, BOYZ II MEN-THESE 
YOUNG BROTHERS HAVE REALLY CULTIVATED 
THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF SINGING AGAIN. 
I'M NOT TALKING ABOUT THE KIND OF STUFF 
I DO IN THE SHOWER. THIS IS SOME 
SERIOUS SOUL SINGING. 
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beauty salon. There is always this very 
dramatic dimension that ^oes hand in 
hand with how one presents oneself. I 
think it 's no accident that once it's mar- 
ried with market strategies, you get a 
role-playing and a mask-wearing that 
is quite seductive, because black folk 
arc so good at it. 

Now. there is another element to 
keep in mind here, and that is that black 
people have to function in so many dif- 
ferent worlds. You've got Du Bois's 
notion of double consciousness; mov- 
ing from one world to another; speak- 
ing different languages in the white 
world and the black world, indifferent 
portions of the black world, and dif- 
ferent portions of the white world. 
Black people become thoroughly mul- 
ticontextual, which requires mask- 
wearing. You think of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar's great poem: "We wear the 
mask." And he talks about how you put 
on a certain mask in the white world, 
so that the white world really has no 
acce-ss to who you may actually be. 

Now, in addition to that, though, 
LeRoi Jones goes on to make the point 
of what he calls the deification of acci- 
dent, which is this sense of wanting to 
go to the edge of the cliff, and then Starr 
walking on a tightrope. It 's like Marvin 
Gaye. The whole history of black falset- 
to singing is, in part, an attempt to go 
as far as you can go, and see how high 
you can go. See, it ups the ante. It makes 
it more dramatic, you know, like the 
Teddy Mills of Blue Magic, or L.J. 
Reynolds, you know, or Ron Banks of 
the Dramatics. Or Eddie Kendricks of 
the Temptations. He's going to go as 
high as he can go. When is he going to 
break? He can't keep going. He just 
keeps going up there. 

That's one thing I noticed about 
radio stations these days that's very 
upsetting. They 're very different from 
when 1 was growing up. What distin- 
guished black ratlio stations from white 
radio stations Wiis that the black radio 
stations always played the record all the 
way through. And the reason was 
because at the very end of the record, 
all hell's breaking loose. They're tak- 
ing all the risks, they're going off. 
Because in the middle of the record, 
they're in control, you sc'e. And at the 
very end, ..uaaah.' They're going off. 
And black people would wait to listen 
to the end. But the white radio station 
is cutting it off two-thitds of the way 
through. They think the record is. ..is 
over, just because two-thirds of the 
record is over, you see? Now you've got 
black radio stations that cut the darn 
records off the way white radio stations 
do. So I'll call these record stations up. 



I say, "Play the whole damn record." 

In your review of Cedrit Robinson's 
Black Marxism: The Making of a Black 
Radical Tradition, you talked aboiil the 
tension Ixtu een traditional Marxist thought 
and theexperienceof Afro-Americam. uhieh 
doesn't fit so neatly into the categories of 
European Marxist analysis. You seem to 
think that some kind of modified Marxist 
theory is the most appropriate approach. But 
today, most American black intellectuals, 
or black radicals, even, opt instead for a 
nationalist or Afrocentric view, in vary- 
ing degrees of sophistication. Is that a situ- 
ation that you would seek to change? 

Well, I would definitely seek to 
change it. I do believe that black 
national traditions — as diverse as they 



progressive movements, and the painful 
struggle for self-affirming sanity in a his- 
tory in which the nihilistic threat seems 
insurmountable. " Do you see any such uni- 
fying moments in today '.( hip hop.' 

Hmm, good question. Tliat's inter- 
esting that you picked that up, though. 
That's one of the few passages I'm real- 
ly proud of. In hip hop. ..I don't know. 
My hunch is that there would be 
moments in Arrested Development 
where I find that. Because, you see, it 
has to be a group that has a deep organ- 
ic link to the black culture and black 
community. It can't be simply a kind 
of universalistic statement that tloesn't 
have grounding and anchoring in the 
black cultural tradition. AndToni has 



YOU CAN HAVE ALL THE BLACK 
NATIONALISM YOU WANT, YOU CAN HAVE 
ALL THE BLACK SELPLOVE YOU WANT. BUT 
WE'RE STILL GOING TO HAVE BLACK POVERTY 
UNLESS YOU COME TO TERMS WITH THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH AND POWER IN 
THE SOCIETY AND IN THE WORLD. 



are— do have a variety of different 
insights: the crucial roleof culture, and 
the self-love and self-respect and self- 
esteem. And the black nationalists 
rightly highlight the degree to which 
you can't talk about being in a black 
body, and then at the same time not 
having to deal with these assaults. 

But the reason why I think the 
Marxist tradition is still important is 
that you do have to deal with the fact 
that it's a capitalist society, and aglob- 
al economy that's driven by profit-max- 
imizing. And you've got corjiorate and 
bank elites who have a disproportion- 
ate amount of wealth and power. If you 
essentially talk about black freedom, 
let alone freedom for working pjeople, 
poor people as a whole, then you have 
to keep track of the activities of these 
elites. You can have all the black nation- 
alism you want, you can have all the 
black self-love you want. But we're still 
going to have black poverty unless you 
come to terms with the distribution 
of wealth and power in this society and 
in the world. 

In writing about T oni Morrison, you 
said, in u 'hat I think is a Ijeautiful passage: 
"Beloved can be construed as bringing 
together the loving yet critical affirmation 
of black humanity found in the best of black 
nationalist moi vments, the perennial hope 
against hope for trans-racial coalition in 



that organic grounding. Arrested 
Development has that organic groun- 
ding. And therefore they're able to 
build with the best of black national- 
ism, and also a whole lot of (lossibility 
for a iransracial or multiracial alliance. 

One thing I like about Toni's work 
is that it's critical of religion as it affirms 
spirituality. And I think that 's true for 
Speech and company too, that they're 
engaged with religion. They know that 
there is a depth of spirituality in this 
tradition that has gone moribund, that 
must be recovered if we're going to have 
any serious movement. Because the 
people who have been so thoroughly 
hated and haunted and degraded and 
despised have to fall back on spiritual 
resource in order to affirm themselves 
as human beings before we can get any- 
thing political off thegfound. Now, I 
must say that for me, growing up, I 
found it in Sly Stone. 1 think that it's 
no accident that they tend to fall back 
on Sly. Because Sly was one of the first 
who represented, for me, this kind of 
deep organic link with the black com- 
munity, but with an explicitly open 
humanistic outlook. 

But it wasn't a kind of cheap hu- 
manistic outlook that you get from 
some black folk, who really hide and 
conceal an obsession of whiteness. And 
that's always a danger among a degrad- 



ed people, that you get your highly 
assimilated elements who are talking 
about universalism. And that univer- 
salism really doesn't fundamentally 
embrace their own tradition. They're 
talking about chasing after somebody 
else's tradition. Now, I'm a thorough- 
going universalist. But like Sly, like 
Arrested Development, it's got to be 
grounded in whence I come, even 
though it is critical of elements of my 
tradition. Or there is a risk of mesim- 
plygoing universalist in whitefaceasa 
black |xrson. 

I think that's part of the problem 
with Brother Michael Jackson. You 
know, here, on the one hand, we have 
one of the greatest entertainers in the 
history of entertainment. Comesoutof 
a very undeniable black working-class 
background in Gary, Indiana. Who is 
organically linked. I mean, you hear 
young Michael singing "Who's I-ovin' 
You". ..that brother, he is as organic as 
James or Aretha. But at the same time, 
as he goes mainstream, he begins to 
articulate ideals that we all share. We 
all want to be human beings, you know, 
we don't just want tube viewed its car- 
riers of a certain kind of epidermal, 
right? But how you articulate that can 
easily be severed from that same tra- 
dition that enabled you to be here. 

One thing abxiut Michael that 1 like 
is that he has a level of sincerity that 
people don't really know about. He can 
get into his own kind of mask-wearing 
and role-playing. But deep in his heart, 
he's got a deep sincerity that is one of 
sensitivity and love. And that's real, 1 
think. Have you ever been to a Michael 
Jackson concert? I went to his concert 
when he was 1 0 years old. And it was 
one of the finest performances of a 
young f)erson. 

But I went to see him out at the 
Meadowlands about four years ago. 
And I'll tell you, it is a transcendent 
experience. Given all of the gigantism, 
he still comes through. He's on for 
about two and a half hours, and he's got 
the same intensity as James, in terms 
of wanting to reach the audience. He's 
not as effective in termsof creating the 
connection that James Brown was able 
to do in the '60s. But he comes closer 
than anybody else. And then, at the 
end, when he sings "Man in the 
Mirror," it goes dark, and everybody's 
got a candle. There are tears coming 
down, and they're not all crocodile. 
Some of them are. But not all. It's a 
moment of transcendence. It really is. 

James Ledbetter is a staff writer at The 
Village Voice, where he covers media 
and policies. 
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ULTRA AND THE SWAMP There she is. The super-con- 
temporary Ultra Nate with two eyes — swock ! — like tiny 
black umbrellas opened — smjck .' — in a brown field com- 
plete with li|->s — mmirab .' — and anything else a baby diva 
needs to support and. ..compliment! her super-contem- 
porary plastic (vinyl) vest and plast ic (vinyl) cap and boots 
on this night, the night Ultra hjtigs with her two girl- 
friends, who are riding in Ultra's suj'jer-contcmiTOrary car 
through the soft, not tosay swampish. Baltimore night, 
a night like no other, this being Saturday, Ultra's night 
to hang in. ..Baltimore! Which is 
likesomewild, neoned-our swamp 
of a town, not unlike a town seen 
in a '50s B-movie, complete with 
mom and her apron, a monster, 
some green scaled creature reeking 
havoc as it breathed fire, walking 
toward... what? 

What does it matter? Especially 
if one is with Ultra! Nate!, the 
baby diva from Baltimore whose 
debut. Blue Notes in the Basement is 
that rare animal: a well- thought- 
out dance albupn. ("I was real sad 
then, " Ultra says of her first solo 
effort, her baby lips — imimah 
almost plum black, with Max 
Factor, perhaps, and contrition.) 

spawned the top 10 
dance hit "Rejoicing" and one or 
two other dance-fioor favorites 
making Ultra the latest in a line 
of girls (beginning with Diana) 
who puckered — mniwah! — on TV 
in chiffon and hair and eyes — 
suwk! — tootired to give attitude, 
being a handmaiden of soul and all 
that. Like Denisc 'Ncicy " Williams and all her pain and 
high-pitched yi-ffdom. Ultra belongs to that tradition, a 
tradition that may spawn a few more hits, a few moR- tours 
of Japan, where Ultra's a favorite (Ultra says, "Japan was 
great ! They kept giving us all these free presents!"), even- 
tually winding down to.. .what? 

What does it matter when you've got your car and your 
girls, the combined effect of whose hair equals some like 
crazy, like scraggly, wild kind of monster wheeling 
through the soft Baltimore nights, murmuring "Uh- huh" 
to almost anything Ultra has tosay. Because in Baltimore, 
Ultra is a diva, what with her super-contemporary super 
shorts, and fishnets and whatnot, and plastic clothes, and 
then Yierchillim, thegirls in the back of the car with their 
Soul II Soul braids and Dynel curls and day jobs, work- 
ing for Ultra on the side as back-up dancers. What could 
be better? The gum going like mad — snap .' — as Ultra 
blasts her latest album. One Woman's Insanity, in the car 
deck as she rolls toward. ..what? 

What can it matter? On this soft, not to say swamp- 
ish, Baltimore night. Ultra's got her look totally togeth- 
er. So much so that she says, "They are definitely not ready 
for what the children have on tonight," a statement that 
may or may not include Ultra's who are wearing a 
version of Baltimore grunge they themselves might not 
be ready for, what with their macrame maxi vests and 
dungaree bell-bottoms and rusty heels hanging out of 
those platforms manufactured by some sartorial slob in 
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the Andes or Flatbush and purple eyeshadow and Fabulash 
lids fanning up and down — su-ock .' — as they take in the 
soft Baltimore night and Ultra's voice, slightly siddified 
for the interview, sort of Bryn Mawr by way of Baltimore. 
Baltimore! It's where Ultra feels like. ..herself. "Why 
should I move to The City?" she asks of no one in partic- 
ular in the back scat of her car, her girls, stroking hair, 
murmuring "Uh-huh" to anything the world — and Ultra 
Nate — may have to offer. "Here in Baltimore, you can 
have some peace of mind, relaxing and whatnot. The C^ity 
is so much pressure. I've been on my own 
since I was 18... .1 lived with my moth- 
er before that, who raised me to be inde- 
pendent... .You can't have two women 
run a house, so one of us had to go, so 1 
went... .1 was gonna be a doctor and stud- 
ied, but the music kind of took over. ..I 
sang in my Mom's church, in the choir, 
and they're not too thrilled with my 
singing secular music, so, whatever....I 
was born in Boston 25 years ago, but I 
was raised right here in Balti- 
more. ...The likelihood of my leaving is 
small, cause the Basement Boys — 
my producers — are here, my core 
group is here. . . . Remember — iih-hiih — 
that I sang with a group in high school 
called Sexy Inspiration. ..It was a group 
ol five and we covered Five Star 
songs.. ..Ultra is myGod-given name. 1 
never thought my singing would lead 
to anything like this. . here!" 

The here to which Ultra is referring, 
hiking down her shorts, jangling car 
keys — /yinnni;.' — in her left hand, girls 
to her back, is a community center of 
sorts, where a dance is being held, dee- 
jayed by Ultra's boyfriend. The building is shaped like 
a Masonic temple. The women waiting in line to enter 
it or milling about outside, fanning themselves, giving 
their hair a break from the heat — thwop! — or their 
boyfriends, can't take their eyes off Ultra and her girls 
and her plastic (vinyl) vest and maybe plastic (vinyl) hat, 
their eyes not deigning to make reference to the fact that 
Ultra's left leg is considerably shorter than her right. 
ULTRA'S QAM E PLAN How does Ultra do it? Here in 
the city where Billie Holiday was born, with ail those K- 
Marts to the left and hairdos — finger-waved and fried 
and dyed and chopj-x^d and extended and Ma.son Dixied — 
and The Block, one city block of sin in a town that shuts 
down early to allow for its Southern sense of propriety 
toward almost everything, includingjesus, who,one pre- 
sumes, has to get up early to do His hair and.... 

All this! Inside the community center, where Ultra's 
boyfriend — "He isn't exactly my type, which is why the 
whole relationship is working" — plays reggae, among 
other things, and where one can hear the rayon let rip, 
as gold chains are adjusted after the drink tickets 
are bought in one line and people sit out the wait 
for drinks in kindergarten-like baby chairs in an atmos- 
phere reminiscent of a high school sock-hop scene in 
one of those B monster movies where lust is manifest in 
that monster breathing fire through that swampish 
Baltimore night as one jionders.... 

All this! How, in the midst of it, does Ultra cope? 



With her two eyes — su<ock! — centered square in the mid- 
dle of the dance floor. Ultra surveys the crowd with the 
acumen of a businesswoman who knows her target audi- 
ence better than they know themselves, and that this 
fiinky gamine with plum-black lips — mmu ah .' — will be 
the most fabulous, most super-contem|x)rary thing the 
city has produced in a while, and they should support it. 
Ultra's an institution. 

Like a general, like MacArthur, surveying future salc-s 
in a sea of brown faces unaware that Ultra's been to Japan 
and all that and Italy and all that and now, in surveying 
these men, so beautiful, so untroubled, as they are, by 
thought, she sees hou' the album sales will rack up, she 
hears her plaintive voice on their car stereos as theseguys 
recline in seats (bucket) to caress hair, |x)tentially their 
girls' natural weave (right!) as Ultra tells them what a 
woman wants as they.... 

ULTRA'S PARADOX "\l'H/i/i/\A/4T.^" says the propri- 
etor of The Paradox, Ultra's hang of choice, two or three 
hours after Ultra has lost thoscguys back there in the iw/m- 
tf) , those guys who've said things to Ultra like, "I know 
I've got to get to the Paradox with you one night. Miss 
Thing." And about whom Ultra has said, "Here comes 
Miss so-and-so. One of those amnlryass chillun," and 
so forth. Ultra being somewhat out of Baltimore in 
theory, having been to Japan and Italy and all that, and 
learning how not to pronounce brother like this: 
"bruver," and so on. Well Ultra's lost all of them now 
as she winds her way to. . .The Paradox, which is situat- 
ed near some railroad tracks and garbage and seems 
fairly ominous for Baltimore, home of the crab and a 
bay and pastel colors. 

"Whaaat?" says the proprietor, taking Ultra's plas- 
tic (vinyl) in. "Here comes the big star, " he says, embrac- 
ing Ultra's tiny frame, a frame made tinier still in this 
creepy dark, the dark that announces something is about 
to happen in that B-movie again, which rolls on and on 
and this night rolls on and on. 

""I've been coming here for years," Ultra says. "If I'm 
not here, then I'm out of town. " 

The here to which Ultra is referring is a large cavern- 
like space — The Paradox! Yum! — with a basketball 
court, juice bar, and two or three or six drag queens in 
nasty wigs, white lace skirts, and overalls. Ultra stands 
somewhat to the left of this. In thecrowd but a little apan. 
Ultra says, "I wish my girls was here." Ultra says, "I wish 
the music wa.s better," as she climbs into the DJ btxjth to 
make a few suggestions. Ultra dances. As she dances, she 
does not remove one piece of vinyl or her eyes from her 
audience's eyes — swock I — taking the super-contempo- 
rary Ultra Nate in. 

Ultra says, "I know if this record flops, I've gotta get 
out of Baltimore. There are too many people who want 
Ultra to fail." 

Ultra knows she will be embraced moments before 
Something Else will happen, which is. ..what? 

Ultra getting into her car, driving away from the 
Paradox, shortly before dawn, wetting her lips — mntwah 
! — as she considers gerting up for church at three o'clock, 
for her church's Homecoming Day, which will happen 
after she's offered her out-of-town guest some green Kool- 
Aid in her actual home, whose decor is comprised of 
brown wicker fans nailed to the wall, a fireplace, and 
many, many photographs of Ultra Nate not looking like 
Ultra Nac^, looking like no other living woman. 



Roaming Baltimore's savage land with R&B 's baby diva, Ultra Nate by Hilton Als 



You couldn't help but hear the 
impact. Here on the streets of 
downtown San Francisco, beneath 
the towering skyscrapers, where the 
sun appears only in glimpses, in an 
abandoned concrete plaza, how could 
you not hear it? Street kids — skate- 
boarding! kids — were risking great 
btxlily harm, pounding the pavement, 
jumping off steps, taking this barren 
urban terrain and creating something 
new, something beautiful. Something 
revolutionary. 

On one October afternoon three 
years ago, they sure heard it. Goosh, 
goosb^ -SLAP, zzzzzz, .v.\1/\ca:. "aaaaa- 
aaaaaaAAAAA" SSl.AP.'/.' And in case 
anyone missed it, there were cheers that 
followed, loud cheers. It was the sound 
of a skateboarding legend being born. 
Mark Gonzales had pulled off a stunt 
thought impossible: He ran hard to- 
ward a familiar lO-foot drop to a set of 
concrete stairs, jumped on his skate- 
board as he threw it down, then kickeJ 
the tail at the very last minute, send- 
ing it airborne just as he hit the edge. 
He sailed through the air — over the 
stairs — to land safely on his board, 10 
feet below and about 50 feet forward. 

It was as if he'd lifted the spirits of 
the skaters as he flew through the air, 
carried them all on his shoulders on top 
of his untucked T-shirt and the baggy 
XXL shorts hanging to his shins. The 
trick — a basic "ollie" admittedly, but 
over an incredible obstacle — would be 
dissected, and rehashed and retold, the 
spot renamed simply "Gonz." When 
he landed, he'd turned skating up yet 
another notch. 

Skateboarding was being taken over 
by the street. The old style typified by 
white surfer-dudes in suburban skate- 
board parks — vertical-ramp and pool 
skating known simply as Vert — was 
made obsolete by the creativity of the 
street. "Vert's dead, " say most skaters. 
"And Street killed it. " It's a victory of 
urban over suburban. Black over white. 
New school over old school. Hip hop 
over punk. Kids on the street, right 
here in Justin Herman Plaza in the 
Embarcadero, had dictated the direc- 
tion of the sport. The final vestiges of 
hardcore Vert skaters, white punks on 
dope, were gasping their last breaths. 
Then came the winds. 
"Freaky devil wind, " one skater 
remembered. "The wind kicks up here 
every night, but that day, man, I'll nev- 
er forget it, that was some freaky-ass 
wind . " On October 20, 1 990, as the sun 
set behind the skyscrapers of the 
Embarcadero, an eerily hot Santa Ana 
wind seemed as if it could breathe life 
into the dead. 



As it blew across the bay it picked 
up a small brushfire. The eucalyptus 
trees that dotted the hillside lit like 
gigantic matches and as the wind 
whipped up to 50 miles an hour they 
were sent airborne, becoming fire- 
balls flying through the sky, explod- 
ing as they hit the ground — not un- 
like a skateboarder making a trick. 
The fires grew and grew and when 
finally squelched, they'd destroyed an 
entire community: 25 pxjoplcdcad, 150 



injured, more than 2,500 dwellings on 
1 ,600 acres burnt to the ground, and $5 
billion in property destroyed. 

Like a phoenix, from the ashes of 
California's worst fire, the greatest 
venue in the history of Vert skating 
arose. But here in the Bay Area — "the 
Mecca of skateboarding" — were there 
any Vert skaters left to care.-* 

"We heard about this firestorm 
happening and all o( a sudden this 
light bulb started going off in our 
heads," says Eric White, a 2.5-year-old 
art student and surfer who's been skat- 



ing swimming pools since his teens. 
White is the picture of a suburban col- 
lege student, with close-cropped hair, 
khaki shorts, and an untucked rock- 
band T-shirt. "With all those expen- 
sive houses going up in flames, they 
were bound to leave behind tons of 
pools." Immediately after the fires 
were put out. White, along with pool- 
skating master Royce Nelsen and the 
rest of the Marin Boys — a posse of 
Vert skaters from suburban Marin 



County — descended upon the burnt 
landscape. While devastated home- 
owners picked through the wreckage 
of their once stately homes, the skaters 
patrolled the ruins forskateable pools. 
Two years later, amid hyperactive 
reconstruction, they're still scouting 
and skating. 

To these old-style Vert skaters. 
Street isn't an option. The sport they 
learned in the early 'SOs emphasized 
power over technique, aggression over 
style — a direct descendant of skate- 
boarding's first boom in the late 1950s. 



Back then, California surfers nailed 
roller-skate wheels to two-by-fours 
until commercial models showed up 
in the Frankic Avalon days of 1964. 
That fad was over by 1969. In 197.5, 
the development of the polyiircthane 
wheel and the wider axle — or "truck," 
as it's known — rejuvenated the sport. 
The new technology was perfect for 
Vert skating 's wooden ramps and con- 
crete pools, and Vert's beach-culture 
ethic came to define skateboarding to 
the rest of the world. 

By 1977, 200 U.S. skateparks had 
been reduced to about HO by the sky- 
rocketing costs of liability insurance. 
The only skaters who survived were 
hartlcore. Their rebel music was punk 
and heavy metal, they festooned them- 
selves with snake tattoos, and adorned 
everything with skulls and crossbones. 
'I'hrashr was launched and became the 
preeminent skateboarding magazine, 
adopting the motto "Skate or Die!" But 
some 50 yearsaftcr its inception, skate- 
boarding was struggling to survive. 

Meanwhile, a national resurgence 
in commercial real estate, driven by a 
debt-fviclcxl economy, crc-atcxi hundreds 
of office towers with sweeping plazas, 
fountains, and ramps. This new land- 
scape provided for a new kind of skate- 
boarder. Urban kids, Hrett kids, would 
define the sport on their terms. 

JDVontae Turner, an Embarcadero 
regular and a widely recognized 
master of Street, has traveled the 
world as a professional skater. But he 
doesn't go to skateparks and hasn't even 
heard of the pools just across the bay 
in Oakland. 

"Pools.'' What you mean pools?" 
asks Turner, 20. "1 don 't skate no pools 
anyways. " A six-foot-tall black man 
with an earring, a nose ring, a lip ring, 
and a graduation ring around his neck 
— and some of the smoothest moves 
in skating — Turner is a celebrity here. 
Like most professionals, he endorses 
a skateboard that sells for about $15 
rerail, with 52 per btxird going to Turner. 
Last month alone, he says, 2,000 
Jovontac Turner Skateboards were 
.sold. But the graphic of last month's 
mtxicl has caused some controversy. 

"My company, um. World Indus- 
tries.'* They gave me, like, a choice bet- 
ween a nappy Negro in a watermelon 
and a white-devil graphic, " he explains. 
"So I went with the nappy Negro. It 
wasa joke, you know. Ifyou was smart, 
it was a totally sarcastic thing. But peo- 
ple too serious, they don't get it." 

If Turner is serious about anything, 
it's about not appearing too serious. 
He can lay out a wild 560° kick-flip 
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with extreme height but he'll do it 
with a minimum of eftbrt. Ultra-smooth. 
"Tricks ^et harder," he says. "But in- 
stead of fjettin' all technical, they're, 
like, all style now. I see hclla skaters out 
here doin' stutf like it's no sweat. But 
|xx)lsr' Man. Back in the day 1 tried to 
skate a pool. All those guys skating 
pools, they were always trying to dis 
me. Slash dogs and shit. They all, like, 
hard and gnarly and shit. Pools, that's 
totally different than skateboarding. 
That's foul." 

But after the fires, foul became fair. 
And a fair number of pools — 18 in 
all — had been drained by skateboard- 
ers across the Bay to create the greatest 
collection of pools in skating s history. 
"Draining a pool's not tough, " says 
Ruben Orken, 25, of nearby Berkeley. 
"You just get a hoscgoin' down the hill, 
suck on the end until it starts flowing, 
and you're there. It's just like siphon- 
ing gas. When most of the water is 
gone, we form a bucket brigade to get 
the test. It's a little bit of work, I guess, 
but where else arc we gonna skate.'" 

Just as skiers name their runs, these 
skaters name their pools: The Egg, a 
deep ovular bowl; Peanut, with wide 
shallow and deep ends but a skinny 
neck in between; Bowling Pin, like 
Peanut but with a smaller shallow 
end; Roman, a straight rectangular 
pool with a wide column-like flourish; 
Football, an oval with pointy ends; 
Boot, shaped like Italy; Fig, a flowery- 
shaped trapezoid; Little Square, with 
rounded edges making it skateable; 
Mega-Phone, an extreme pool shaped 
like a telephone; Triangle; the self- 
explanatory Little Kidney, and the 
more recently drained New Kidney; 
Cups, shaped like a giant bra; Black 
Bottom, a black-bottomed pool dark- 
ened further by the fire; Country 
Club, at the site of a former country 
club; Capsule, in the form of a space- 
craft; Cancer, a ptx)l where the concrete 
floor is hideously pockmarked from 
the fire; and Big Nasty. 

Big Nasty? "That one's not named 
for the shape," explains Orken. "It's 
just, like, because it's big and nasi) ." 

Orken manages a team of profes- 
sional skateboarders, taking them on 
promotional tours and keeping them 
supplied with T-shirts, skateboards, 
wheels, and whatever else they need. 
A white guy with a shaved head and 
smirking grin, he could pass as a stocky 
Sid Vicious if he weren't so friendly. 
He's sitting along the edge of The 
Egg right now, with 15 dusty Smirnoff 
bottles lined up along the edge of the 
shallow end. "We figure those were 
left by the owner when he came out 



to drown his sorrows," says Orken. 
"When we first drove up here there 
were people just staring at the rubble, 
crying. "My house, my fuckin' house.' 
This guy probably just kept sluggin' 
'em away and throwin' "em in thep<x)I. 
We found all those bottles when we 
drained it. " 

"Fuck The Egg. " says a sweaty Jake 
Phelps, who is trying repeatedly to 
do a nose grind along the edge of the 
pool. "With that death box and the 



after skater is dropping into the deep 

end, swishing a wide loop along the 
wall and then trying to "oilie" out of 
the pool. No one can quite make it, 
but with each close attempt, the as- 
sembled skaters issue a throaty shout 
of"Unnhh!" 

"Tliat s thedifVerence between Street 
skating and |x)ol skating,'" says Phelps. 
"In Street they go. Wee!' In pools we 
go, 'UNNHH!" His jxjint — derogato- 
ry, obnoxious, and accusatory like most 




Jake Phelps, TYiras/ier editor: "The difference between Street skating and 
pool skating is, in Street they go, "Wee!' In pools we go, 'UNNHH!" 



steps, shit, call it Gnarlsville!" This 
poo! has two remarkable hazards: a 
harsher-than-usual transition from 
the cur\'ed bottom to the flat walls, and 
the "death boxes" — ladder steps and a 
filter box in the deep end that can trap 
a skateboard and leave the skater hung 
uptodry, perpendicular and frozen, 10 
feet above a hard concrete floor. 

Right now the challenge is to get up 
enough speed to flip out of the pool, 
ride along the lip, smash the Smirnoff 
bottles, and drop back in. Phelps of- 
fered up the challenge and now skater 



of his points — is that pool skaters are 
more extreme, more involved, more 
real. But Phelps only cuts on those he 
cares about, and more than anything, 
he cares about skaters. 

"Yeah, you gotta have balls to skate 
pools,'" he says, pointing to the brown 
dropsof his dried blcxxl on Egg's floor. 
"I caught some glass in my hand and 
it just started pouring. Still got apiece 
in there, wanna see?" Rebuffed on his 
offer to gross someone out, he throws 
down his board, charges into the deep 
end, squatting to pick up speed, and 



catapults toward the edge of the pool. 

Four years ago, Phelps started work- 
ing in the shipping department of 
Thrasher. Now he's the editor, largely 
because of his extensive knowledge 
about all kinds of skating. "It's the first 
real job I've ever had," he says. '"Maybe 
the only jobl ll ever have. But I live to 
skate, so what can I do? " Phelps, .10, is 
typical of the magazine's editors who 
were reared on Vert, but now have to 
come to terms with Street. "Some of 
those Street kids, they dis us — I'm not 
saying everybody — but they call us 
'slash clogs' or 'slashers' becau.se we're 
skating pools," says Phelps. "But why 
should they classify us at all? Because 
we're all skaters. I'm down to skate 
anything, ramps, pools. Street, what- 
ever. But it just seems that the major- 
ity of skating is all Street because kids 
don't have access to these pools " 

Not that access is ever an issue for 
him. For seven years, Phelps ha.s lived 
in one of the worst neighborhoods of 
West Oakland, next to the freeway 
and the shipping yards. His home is 
a former warehouse of the Phoenix 
Iron Works, whose logo is tattooed on 
his right shoulder. Inside, theawesome 
centerpiece is an 11 -foot-tall, 20-foot- 
wide, and 45-foot-long wooden skat- 
ing ramp. "'Noah built an ark, Jake 
built a ramp," he says, insisting that 
it took exactly 40 days and 40 nights 
to assemble his masterpiece. 

Phelps and his invited guests re- 
gularly skate the ramp with abandon, 
cranking metal on the stereo. "Judas 
Priest, Exciter'!" yells Phelps above the 
throbbing Ic-ad guitar, picking up his 
pit bull Buzz and sliding him down the 
ramp while the music rings in the 
rafters of the cavernous warehouse. 
"This is the tucking dopcst music to 
end all skate music! You don't really 
skate unless you listen to this!" 



.■anwhilc. across the bay. . . there's 

Ino music in the Embarcadero. 
Tile biggest heavy metal consists 
ofa giant, twisting fountain by Canadian 
artist Armand Vaillancourt. The same 
seven-year drought that fueled the fires 
in Oakland has kept this fountain dry 
from 1986 to early this summer. But 
the monolithic statue is alive nonthe- 
less, ringing with sound. Rhythmic 
noises, the music of the street , arc every- 
where: whack-zzzzzz. smack. "The 
music of the Mecca," says Lance Dawes. 
"The Embarcadero — we call it EMB — 
it'sours now. It pisses off all these suits in 
the office buildings because it's loud and 
stinky — and we don't really give a shit." 

In a neatly trimmed goatee, a back- 
wards Giants baseball cap, and a hoop 
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earring. Dawes is passing out copies 
ot the latest issue ot skateboarding's 
freshest voice, a new magazine called 
Sluf). Dawes, 22, dropped out of art 
sch<x)l to start the magazine, which is 
financed by Thrasher's owners. High 
Speed Productions. "I wouldn't say 
we're all Street, but yeah, that's 95 
percent of what we cover, " he says. "But 
that 's 95 percent of what's goin' on. 
Pools are the hardest type of skating 
there is, no doubt. But so what. It s a 
generational thing. These kidsout here, 
they don't have pools, they don't have 
cars. I mean, even iftheydid, what kook 
is gonna fuckin' spend days and weeks 
building a r.imp when they could spend 
all that time skating.^" 

Before him lies the uneven expanse 
ofjustin Herman Plaza, a brick garden 
meant to bring light and air to thegiant 
skyscrapers that blot out that very 
light and air from the streets around 
them. Skaters from all over the world 
come to this plaza to skate the ramps 
and steps and dry fountain. Dozens of 
skaters gather here on the afternoons, 
and on a Saturday morning it's a safe 
bet you'll find more than 200 ot them. 

In fact, although hundreds of kids 
come from all over the county to skate 
at EMB, almost none has skated the 
p<X)ls right across the bay. "I came out 
here from Nashua, New Hampshire," 
says Rob Hott, a bald-headed, white 
22-year-oId built likea fireplug. "Three 
and a halt days on a Greyhound — fuck, 
man! But I didn't do that to skate no 
pools. You gotta understand, the peo- 
ple here at EMB are, like, famous to 
us. The fteshest tricks happen right 
here, by the time they get out to New 
England, it's, like, old and shit. I wan- 
na be here so I can be all fresh." 

Sean Young, 19, is another skater 
who left home to make a pilgrimage 
to EMB from his hometown of Atlanta. 
He's a good skater, but he's better 
known for his skate-scars — scabs upon 
scabs on his shins and back — and his 
tales of woe, which have earned him the 
nickname Hard Luck. Without a place 
to stay, he slept under a ledge in the 
Embarcadero tor months, allowing him 
to skate all day. 

"But he didn't take no showers," 
says his friend Hott. "So he developed 
these scabs all over his body. Staph 
infections they called them. Some lady 
came by from a cl inic and he went in for 
treatment. Then he came back out here 
and kept on skating. He didn't care, 
'cause this is where you gotta be. Ltxik, 
in basketball you watch the pros on TV. 
In skating you can come to EMB and 
hang with them. If you knew Michael 
Jordan, Charles Barkley, and Patrick 



Ewing were going to be playing in a 
playground in San Francisco, wouldn't 
you come out and sleep there?" 

That kind of fanaticism hiis brought 
a revival to skateboarding. "Fora lotof 
kids, you don't just dedicate to the 
sport, you dedicate your allowance to 
the sport," explains JelTKIindt, 27, the 
president ot Deluxe Productions, Inc. 
A lifelong skater, Klindt ttHik over 
the skateboard company half a million 
dollars in debt five years agoand turn- 



say, 'Fuck, man, I'm hangin'out in my 
own natural environment, because it's 
a thing ot beauty.' Most people, when 
they want to find natural beauty, they 
load up the station wagon and get in 
line at Yosemite. But skaters find beau- 
ty in theirnatural urban environment. 
You might step over a curb a thousand 
times and never notice it. But a skater 
might see the same curb and go, 'Fresh, that 
curb's perfecT!' And then spend two hours 
creating with it, designing a perfect line 




Ron Alleni owner of Fun: *When skating was Vert it was suburiMin, it was punk 
rock, it was hardcore. Now that Street is big, it's hip hop, it's urban, it's siick.- 



ed it around in less than a year. "We 
focused on Street because that's what's 
going on," says Klindt. "Last year we 
did $6.1 million in gross revenues and 
we see it growing. Yesterday I got a 
call from Prague saying. Send me 10 
of zee new board.' They're down in the 
Eastern Bloc!" 

In Klindt s mind, Street skating has 
an unmistakable philosophical under- 
pinning. Urban Transcendentalism, he 
calls it. "It came to me when I was read- 
ing Emerson and Thoreau in high 
sch(x>l," he explains. "Thoreau would 



in oneness with the curb, getting in touch 
with his own spirituality. No doubt, if 
Thoreau and Emerson were alive now, 
they'd be skaters." 

Ron Allen grew up with Klindt in 
Visalia, acity of 75.000, two and a half 
hours south of San Francisco. He's one 
of the only successf ul black skaters to 
make it on the Vert scene. Now, at age 
30 and in the twilight of his pro career, 
he's launched his own company. Fun. 
"There's -SO much talk in the black com- 
munity about black-owned business I 
thought it was important that we have 



a black-owned skateboard company, " 
says Allen. "So I started one. At first I 
thought rd have only black skaters, and 
black boards and black clothes and 
black ownership. We"d becalled Black 
Skateboards, a regular brand Nubian, 
ha! But I decided it should be a com- 
pany for the go(xJ of skateboarding, not 
just Mack skatelx)arding." 

A Vert veteran, Allen sees a whole 
new world in Street. "Back in the day 
when skating was Vert it was subur- 
ban, it was punk rock, it was hardcore, 
it was all these things that were really 
hard and tough, tough, tough." he says. 
"Now that Street is big, it's hip hop, 
it's urban, it's slick. I don't know if 
it s a color thing, but it's definitely an 
urban/suburban conflict. Black skaters 
tend to be into the hip hop culture, tend 
to be into the dress, you know, black 
skaters l(x)k good." In his baggy pants, 
hoodie, and stocking cap, Allen could 
fie nothing but Street. But that doesn't 
mean he doesn't appreciate pools. 
""Now, most of these guys at EMB,"' he 
says, ""they wouldn"t appreciate pools, 
but me, if I could come back as anyone, 
it'd be Royce Nelsen." 

Royce, now Royce can rip. He skates 
pools. Exclusively. He's known as a 
soul-skater, an old-timer oblivious to 
current trends, a quiet master of an 
obsoleteart. "Skating was my life," says 
Nelsen reflectively. "But I'm 22 now, 
I'm into my girlfriend. I'm into study- 
ing industtial design at California 
College of Arts and Crafts and I'm 
studying my ass off. I've got a life, you 
know.''" But as long as there are p(K>ls, 
Nelsen will skate them. When the fires 
came, he was one of the first to find the 
pools, and the first to master them. 
"Well, I don't know about master," he 
protests. "You'll always get better, 
you'll always try another trick. But 
you've got to devote yourself to it. Like 
all art it can always be (lertccted." 

Nelsen pauses to survey Black Bot- 
tom. ""What can I do? I skate ptxils,"' he 
says. '"My friends are pot)l skaters. 
We ve lived to see the skateparks dis- 
ap|iear. We've seen |-kx)1s come and go. 
This fire was terrible fora lot of people, 
but it was the greatest thing ever tor us. 
Skaters create. We take what is given 
us and make something out ot it. But 
for me, pools are probably all I'll ever 
skate. Maybe \ve"re out of style, but 
we'll always find a pool to skate some- 
where, you know? Who knows what 
we'll find after the next fire." 

Cory Jnhnsim's story about skalehoarj 
murderer Alark "Gator" Anthony will 
appear this fall in The Best American 
Sportswriting 1993 (Houghton Mifflin). 
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KING OF BASS 



With three gold albums on his own label, 
D.J. Magic Mike is the biggest hip hop star you've never heard of. 

by Leonard Pitts Jr. 



Two years a^o, DJ. Magic Mike sat in an office 
at Sony Music as the men in suits tried toswc-et- 
talk him into the big money. "Theyofifercdasev- 
cn-figuredistribution deal for my next three albums, " 
he says. "We said no. Because I'm totally against it. 
We have no problems putting our material out. 
We're already selling gold albums. What more can 
they do? Give me a platinum album? Yeah, I guess. 
But what about after then? " 

He doesn't like the idea of selling out to a major 
label, he says, because the majors take control of a 
rapper's career — selecting which singles get released, 
even picking an image. He looks at Ice-T as an exam- 
ple of a rapper whose image was "straight chosen." 
Well past 30 and still droppin' gangsta rhymes? 
Magic ain't buying it. 

Which begs the question, who the heck is Magic 
anyway, that he can turn down crazy money from 
Sony and swc-at Ice all inone breath? Well, here: Take 
a listen to his stuff. 

You are floating in liquid music, sliding down 
slowly, exquisitely, like apearl in heavy oil. You drift 
in it, lost, abandoned. It pulses like a whale's heart- 
beat. The usual samples and the usual rappers dis- 
sing the usual pretenders swim slowly past. An occa- 
sional high-speed flurry of scratching ripples the 
surface. And still you bob in thegroove. 

"Bass! " The cry is sudden and needle-sharp, pok- 
ing through your waking dream. 
Ba.ss? 

Yep, bass. Because the bottom on this particular 
piece of music is milkshake thick and elephant fat. 
Deeper than Barry White in a coal mine. We're 
talkin'dcep. We're talkin'. . . 

Bass. 

"Bass used to be predominantly a southern thing," 
says 27-year-old Mike Hampton, the man whose 
music you're listening to. "But it got to the point 
where now it's a big-time thing. You've got a lot of 
other groups that use a lot of bass also. But they don't 
bring it out front as much as I do. Bass is my thing, 
so that's what I expound on. " 

If you're not down with bass style, don't trip on 
it. It's a Florida thing, you wouldn't understand. 
Unless, that is, you're part of the hip hop under- 



ground that's become hypnotized by the sound that's 
sweeping the Sunshine State. D.J. Magic Mike is the 
acknowledged king of bass — the biggest hip hop star 
you never heard of 

Man's got seven albums to his credit, including 
two — Bass: The Final Frontier and This IsHou ll Should 
Be Done — released on the same day last March. Three 
of his previous albums are certified gold. And check 
this: Magic Mike, along with business partner Tom 
Reich, ffftm the companies that market and distrib- 
ute his music. 

Mike knows his quiet success comes as a shock 
to those folks who think Florida hip hop begins and 
ends with that nasty-as-he-wanna-be fella down the 
road in Miami. "Me being from Orlando, I try not to 
associate myself with Miami too much," he says. "It's 
two totally different styles. Luther Campbell has 
more of a party -oriented music. Mine is a slower street 
music. It's for cruising. Just put the tape in and ride." 

On this particular Saturday, Mike's got his tape 
in and he's riding through the nc-arly deserted streets 
of downtown Orlando. You can hear him coming 
long before you actually see him; the music from 
his speakers is a subsonic pulse that booms like a 
tyrannosaurus on the move. Refrigerators a block 
away skitter across the floor. 

Fifteen minutes later, he's sitting down to lunch 
at an Italian restaurant. Looking at Mike, you don't 
think "hip hop star." Actually, you think "football 
star " because of his thickly built, angular body. Then 
you think "business star. " Watching him deftly twirl 
fettucine onto his fork while discussing seven-figure 
deals and international distribution, how could you 
think anything else? 

The man would seem to have it all. And yet, you 
have to wonder, doesn't it ever frustrate him to be 
so large and, at the same time, so unknown? 

"Every once in a while it bothers me," he admits. 
"But I'd rather have more sales than more hype. 
Queen Latifah is the biggest name known to man as 
far as women rap, and she's never had a gold album. 
And that's weird to me. I like her music. I listen to 
it. But we're talking about hype versus sales." 

Fittingly enough fora man whose business is bass, 
D.J. Magic Mike likes to keep his eye on the bottom 



line. He learned that the hard way. Nine years ago, 
Mike was a teenage radio deejay in Orlando whose 
turntable and mixing skills predestined him for an 
entry into hip hop. He fooled around with a local 
group or two and then teamed with Miami rapper 
Clay D. and relocated 200 miles south. "It was dis- 
astrous." he says. "His people didn't recognize me as 
doing anything. I felt like I was getting used, so I just 
said the hell with it and came home. " 

Back in Orlando, he hooked up with Tom Reich 
through a friend of a friend. Reich, though not much 
of a hip hop fan, owned a label named Cheetah 
Records that wasn't doing much. The two became 
partners and released an album, D.J. Magic Alike and 
the Royal Posse. They were hoping for a little success 
that would help them build momentum. Instead, 
says Mike, 'it just kept selling and selling. We went 
from there to Bass Is Tlx Name of the Game, which was 
the first gold album." 

And D.J. Magic Mike hasn't looked back since. 
Occasionally, he teams up with rappers — recently, 
the official billing was D.J. Magic Mike and M.C. 
Madness. But Magic grew disenchanted with Mad- 
ness's mike skills and gave him his walking papers. 
In a comic strip that accompanies The Final Frontier 
CD, Magic's former partner gets killed off. Cold- 
blooded? Well, just remember that it's business. 
Always business 

And make no mistake about it: It's Mike's busi- 
ness. Not Sony's. Not Warner's. Mike is doing this 
thing his way. And if that means he remains a well- 
guarded secret, known only to a few hundred thou- 
sand hip hop afficionados, he has no apologies or 
regrets. Hcgets hisgold.and that keeps him happy. 
It's all about staying in charge. 

"You have to, man," he says. "You got to have 
some kind of control and know exactly what you're 
doing and what you want to do, where you want to 
go. The only j^erson that can be in control of that is 
me. 1 know what I want to do and I know where I want 
to go. I know where I tlon't want to go, too. I know 
where I've been already." 



Leonard Pitts Jr. is the pop music critic Jor The Miami 
Herald. 
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DAUGHTERS 
OF THE DANCE 



With sex and skills as their weapons, the women of reggae are taking 
the respect nobody wants to give them. 

by Elena Oumano 



September 18, 1991. Even after midnight, it 
was still warm and balmy, a restless-making 
Indian-summernight, perfect for kicking hard 
on the reggae riddim. But the faux-palm-tree-and- 
bamboo interior of S.O.B.'s was unusually empty. 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Bronx massives were con- 
spicuous no-shows at New York City's — if not the 
world's — first all-female reggae dancehall show. "No 
Ninjas, Shabbas, or Tigers! " Lorna Gee decreed from 
the stage. Scattered applause — not the reassuring 
sound of simulated gunfire — greeted singers and 
deejays as, one by one, they broke from a tense clus- 
ter by the ladies' bathrtmm and took up the mike. 

Fresh off the Brixton sound circuit, Lorna Gee had 
barely settled into NYC when she noted the absence 
of women's names on dancehall flyers and decided to 
promote her own show. At Super Power Records in 
Flatbush, Lorna linked with veteran deejay Miss 
Linda, setting off a chain of beeper calls to Sensi, Lady 
English, Sister Dan.Charmaine, and Sabrina — New 
York City-based artists hailing from New York, 
England, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and Trinidad. 

The only man allowed onstage that night was 
the selector, who kept busy spinning discsand hang- 
ing up discarded jackets as the performers worked 
up a swc-at. Charmainc and Sabrina's honey-dipped 
harmonies swelled over a fat Stalag beat as the dee- 
jays took turns ripping lyrics. Finally, Lorna Gee — 
reggae s female Afrika Bamhaataa — stepped to the 
mikefor her last number, ltK>king trash in a gender- 
confounding African suit, dark shades, and leather 
cap, and brandishing an elaborately carved walking 
stick. By now, females in the audience were thor- 
oughly wired, fueled by the confident display of gtxd- 
dess power. Only the dropped jaws on the poker- 
faced ItK'ksmen and don gorgons profiling near the 
club's back wall betrayed their astonishment at the 
out-a-ordergal pickneys onstage. 

Undaunted, Lorna Gee (for "great") whipped 
off her shades, eycballed her audience, and vowed 
to liberate dancehall from patriarchal possession. "This 
is just Part One," she thundered, slamming down her 
rod of correct ion. "We're going to take it all over." 



Fast forward to the New York Tamika Reggae 
Awards. The Palladium is packed stem to stern 
with reggae culture celebrating itself: Ites, green, 
and gold-flashing rastas, Kingston rude boyz, 
and big-bottom "mampies" flaunting size in tight, 
gleaming satin. Lorna Gee, along with Worl-A-Girl, 
the four-woman confederacy that was forged a 
year earlier at S.O.B.'s, arc trying to parlay their one 
song of stage time into Dancehall Invasion: Part Two. 
No such luck; despite loud protests from the crowd, 
the promoters bumrush the females off the stage. 

Another year passes. Worl-a-Girl, by this time 
also known as the "Funky Divas of Brooklyn," are 
escorted onto that very same stage to accept 1992 
Tamika Reggae Awards for Most Promising Artist 
and Outstanding Artist, Female. 

Worl-A-Girl's years of jiersistence recently paid 
off when they signed with Columbia. After sub- 
mitting a demo, they cinched the deal by rocking 
some Sony exec with a few a cappella harmonies. But 
perfect pitch, hit tunes, and trophies aren't enough 
in dancehall's battleground of egos. The girls still 
have to prove themselves night after night. 

"At first they took us fora joke, " says Miss Linda, 
a native Brooklynite and one of Worl-A-Girl's two 
deejays. "But a person would think twice about mess- 
ing with four people. Now that they know we're 
as gtxxJ as them , they sort of give us respect. But they 
still have theirguards up." 

Hip hop has its female monarch in Latifah, and 
any woman rapper with the skills and the nerve now 
stands a chance to get hers. But the reggae dance- 
hall is a world apart, with its own frontiers, sover- 
eigns, and ancestral memories. As the deejay spaces 
his chat on the bassline like the polyrhythms of a lead 
drum, ancient images linking men and drums tele- 
scope in thousands of heads. Trouble is, those old 
Africans never did like to pass the drum to a woman. 
It's the same with the mike today. 

Until recently, the Jamaican music industry was 
a ramshackle boys' club controlled by "uptown top 
rankings " — a few big-belly men with big bucks who 
traded in artists like the corner shop sells patties. 



Ifjamaican CAm&TheHanlerTheyComanA Rockers Amve 
home the warning that the artist whodemands royal- 
ties risks his life, the failureof either of these movies to 
present even asingle woman performer implies anoth- 
er, more insidious point: This community wants its 
females home, bound in apron strings. Bur somehow 
women have always made their presence felt. 

"There were many, many artists in my mother's 
and grandmother's generation," says dub ptxft Sister 
Jean "Binta" Breeze. "They created the folk tales and 
the folk songs — all of that. The stage was their home; 
the only audience was their family. There was no tele- 
vision, just radio, church on Sunday, and stories by 
torchlight on a Friday night. You're in New York, 
you can go to S.O.B.'s and see dub poets or deejays. 
If you were in Patty Hill, Hanover, 20 years ago, you 
sat down with Aunt Tata. It's just a progression; it's 
still that oral tradition wherever you place it." 

At first, those few Aunt Tatas whodid get off the 
porch and onto stage center were invariably escorted 
by a man. Marcia Griffiths debuted 29 years ago as 
an 18-year-oId soloist, but her career was built on a 
'60s partnership with Bob Andy and '70s backup 
vocalsas one of Bob Marley si-Three's. Until Griffiths 
began recording solo for Penthouse Records in the 
'90s, she says she never saw a royalty statement, much 
less a royalty. Likewise, deejay Sister Nancy made 
a name for herself art>und early-'80s sound dances, 
but more often than not, top billing went to Nancy's 
brother. Twelve Tribes deejay Brigadier Jerry, or the 
era's king of slackness, Yellowman, who still drops 
lyrics like "Give me vagina/\K(«/ vagina...." 

When dancehall computerized in the mid '80s 
and drifted away from roots-and-culture machismo 
toward boasts of punany (Jamaican for "pussy") dom- 
ination and gun war, high-pitched voices like Sister 
Nancy's fell out of favor. Singers Marcia Griffiths, 
Nadine Sutherland, Pamand Audrey Hal I, J. C. Ltxigc, 
and Cynthia Schloss eked out livings doing combi- 
nation tunes with male deejays, .serving as ultra-femme 
sweeteners to the men's rough, cocky stance. 

By the late '80s, Shel ly Thunder, Sister Charmaine, 
Lady G, Lady Junie, Sister Maggie, and Junie Ranks 



Choir girl turned d««jay Patra, age 19: *'i wanted this to happen since 1 was five. I was bom a star." 
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elbowed their way into the deejay fraternity, mostly 
throujfh duets with men or by paying them indirect 
homage via answer tracks — "counteractions" to men's 
hit songs, recorded on the same riddim. 

Shelly Thunder's "Kutf ' was a precocious excep- 
tion: Riding her own rhythm track. Thunderaimed 
a scinging retort at the nine "'X.vsty Girl " by Li-cturcr — 



whose lyrics advocate woman-beating — and point- 
ed out that "sometimes a man ft get KUFF. " Thunder 
went on to win the best revenge: crossover success 
with the R&B audience. 

Worl-A-Girl's "Murder He Wrote" is more typ- 
ical: piggybacking on Chaka Demus and Pliers" 
"Murder She Wrote " riddim, it backchats the orig- 



inal's misogyny. "If we don't defend ourselves, who 
will,'" Miss Linda asks with passion. "All the men 
in reggae do is distress the women. Ifthey'renot talk- 
ing about our body parts, they're talking about what 
they did to us." 

But with American record labels feeding heavily 
from the reggae talent pool, a new power structure 
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Sister Carol and family: From Black Cinderella to Mother Culture 



is imposing itself on the Jamaican scene. The flicker 
of money — that dependable bottom-lint equalizer — 
is fast becoming the sole lure. Male or female, the 
majors don't tare, liut capturinii the mike at a Itu al 
sound clash is still a tough job for female dancehall 



artists, especially in Jamaica, where poverty, U.S. 
immigration laws, and dreams of the good life grease 
the competition with the sweat ot desperation. 

"I tl(>ii"t go to a dance unless I get the job to 
work, " says Lady Shabba (who is no relation to Mr. 



Loverman). Despite her virile deejay persona, she'd 
rather practice at home than beg for the mike. "For 
me to reach in the dance is gonna be a fight," she 
.says matter-of-factly. "If 1 tell them my name is 
Lady Shabba, even if I show them I.D., they're still 
going to fight me." 

Shabba isgoing it alone, but historically Jamaican 
female artists have relied on the kindness of male 
managers. Countless promising careers have become 
mired in the c|uicksand mix of business and plea- 
sure. "More often than not, the producer gets involved 
with her |->ersonally," says Columbia AscR exec Maxine 
Stowe, a 14-year veteran of the reggae business (see 
sidebar). "His vision of her changes, and he can't deal 
with the crowd going after her. Over and over, it s 
the same story. She may not want that, but she s only 
one of many." 

Nowadays, a new breed of reggae female is em- 
erging: the swaggering "cocky bully" brigade that 
eschews a self-righteous defense for a ruder-than- 
thou offense. Packs of these autoeroticists roam today's 
dancehalls, clad in tight "batty-rider " bicycle shorts 
and see-through negligees. Intoxicated by their own 
sexual power, they lurk in shadowy corners, spring- 
ing CO life when the spotlight flashes on their semi- 
naked wind-and-skin-out dance, their eyes blind to 
all but the pantomime of lust. 

Deejays Lady Saw, Queen Paula, Princess P, Lady 
Mackerel, etal., relish the brutal hilarity of their sex- 
object status. The term " rude " docsn t approach the 
rawness of songs like "Everyday Cock" and "Mi Man 
Pon Mi." Exhilarated by a heady rush of unladylike 
freedom, c(x:ky bullies vow graphic, X-rated promis- 
es to " knock the stone off the buddy [read willy'] 
head" and to dole out punishing "agony" as good, if 
not better, than they get. 

But such "buddy terrorism" is an expedient to 
be dropped after one reaches a certai n level of success. 
" It doesn't make sense you go out there and talk a 
bag of slackness," sniffs singer/deejay Patra, who 
signed with Epic Records last year. "Just because 
Shabba say he"s a "bedroom bully," why should wo- 
men say, 'Okay, we are bedroom bullies for all the 
men".' You have to come original so people say, 
"Whoa, I heard this music from Lady Patra, and she 
was slamming, man."'" 

Patra speaks from experience she'd just as soon 
forget. Fora few fleeting moments in 1991 , even this 
staggeringly talented 19-year-old stooped to con- 
quer: "Satan know twenty more man dead/Becaw we 
broke off the stone off of the head. /The buddy? Yes, 
we a own it.... Lawd, seh we control the man."" 

Only a few short years ago, the former Dorothy 
Smith was singing praises in the church choir by day 
while mashing up the competition at school deejay 
contests as Lady Patra. Tcxlay, the onetime country 
rag-gamuffin jets between her apartment in New 
Kingston and another in midtown Manhattan. 

" Maybe I was the lucky one, " she concedes, before 
playing for me every track of her as-yet-unreleascd 
Qi/een of the Pack debut LP. It dazzles... even over the 
telephone line. Does she ever have to pinch herself? 
""Omigod, all the time," she laughs. "I .say to myself, 
"Is this really happening?" I waited so long, but it 
never hapjx-ned before this time." 

I remind her that she s only 19. "Yes, but I want- 
ed this to happen since I was five," she sighs. "1 was 
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SHE RUN TINGS 



Reggae's jemale power players take care ofbizness by Maureen Slieridan 



With the worldwide spread of reggae music has 
Lome another, even more remarkable phenom- 
i-non: The female presence i n the biisi ness is now 
so strong- that the reg^iae "fraternity." as it was once 
teUingiy known, might Ix- Ix-tter described as a sorori- 
ty- That any urban music business would be dominai- 
ei.1 by women execs is a surprise, but tor the rough-and- 
tumble reggae world to be overrun by sistren — some 
ot them Jamaican musical myalty.st)me Japanese dance- 
hall fanatics, some of them chubby whitcjcwish girls — 
is nothing short of amazing. 

"Women have led reggae's resurrection ." says Vivian 
Scott, vice-president ot A&K forSony Epic. who was in 
the vanguard herselt when she signed Shabba Ranks in 
199(1. after brmging Third World to PoIyGram dur- 
ing lier years there. "Women are doing most ot the sign- 
ing now," shesjiys, naming Lisa Cortes of Mercury, who 
signed Buju Banton, and Sony/Columbia's Pamela 
Turbov and Maxine St owe. 

Stowe's reggae roots nin deep. The niece of fabled 
reggae producer Clement "Coxsone" Dotld.shegot her 
start with his legendary' Studio One record label, later 
moving on to artist management (Sugar Min(»tt and 
Youth Promotions), and distribution (New York's VP 
Records). But when she put out the commercially suc- 
cessliii LP Djmthjil Rty^uofKimL Columbia offered her 
a job. As A&R manager for reggiie. Stowe- — with the help 
of Sony s Ltw Angeles-based A&R rep Pamela Turbov — 
hasassembled a stellar lineup, including Sujxt Car, Tony 
Relx-l,Mad CA)bra, Tiger, and Wailing Souls. "Some days 
wheti I come to work, I have to ask myself it ail this is 
really hap[X'ning/* says Stowe, whose reputation as one 
ot the most pt)wertul women in reggae apparently hasn't 
gone to her heatl. 

The first female to sign a reggae act to an interna- 
tional labc-I was Island Records's Dcnise Mills, whose 
A&R coups include Black Uhuru, a group she also man- 



aged, and Steel Pulse, Also with Island is Suzette New * 
man, a Brit who "fell in love with the culture" at age 16 
and has since worked in numerous capacities with Sly 
and Robbie, Aswad, Gregory Isaacs, and Jimmy Cliit. 
Newman recently got Chaka IX^mus and Pliers signed 
to the label. 

Although Mills rememlx-rs being gently chided by 
Bob Marlcy lor wearing leans (not Rasta-correct), and 
Stowe jokes ab(»uc the stories that she's "slept with every - 
one." such slights are easier co ignore these days. Now 
even the hardest dancehall tlons have little choice but to 
get along with their powertui sisters. 

But change is slower at home. Sonia Pottinger, who 
became Jamaica's first female producerin 1 9f>8, describes 
her male|xersas "unscrupulous trom the highest to the 
lowest." And Jamaican dawtxs like promoter manager 
Babsey Grange and Louise l-'raser-Bennett tacc similar 
i>bstacles t<x!ay. lT.Lser-Bennctt. who once ciistributed 
records on toot tor Bob and Rita Marley, is now a man- 
ager, promorer.and publicist. She is also the main force 
behind the Sound System Ass<)ciation. gtiverning body 
of Jamaica's powerful (both in wattage and influence) 
mobile music sets. Fraser-Benneit is used to being told 
that what she does is "a man's job." and was once, she 
says, physically accosted backstage by a leading deejay. 
who"hada persfinal dispute with Ninjaman (whom she 
manages] and wanted to shake me up to get back at him." 
Fraser-Bennett says that '9^ percent ot the men in the 
music mdustry don't like me. I put ihem in their place, 
and no Jamaican man likes Ix-ing put in his place." 

Common titall members ot the multicolored reggae 
sorority is commitment: to a cause, to a culture, to a 
music. As their influencegrows, the music continues to 
thrive. MaxineStowe predictsthat the sisterly intluence 
on reggae will only increase: "The decisions that ntx-d to 
be made tor the future necil tt maU- cnf ri,'\ , " 

Jah seh she approve. 




born a star and I always wanted to be in the light. But 
I know when I'm 25, 1 can look back and say 1 worked 
hard. " Part of Patra's hard work includes daily iron- 
pumping at Manhattan's Mid-City Gym and artist- 
development classes, insurance against faux pas on 
the order of Buju Banron's "Boom Bye Bye" debacle. 

"I'm learning how to talk to people, " she elabo- 
rates. "How to do my interview properly, how to sit 
around tables, what makeups you wear in the day- 
time, interview makeups, dinner makeups, how to 
hold a knife and fork. Tm not saying I don't know 
how, but better to learn the right way. " 

Regardless of Patra's aspirations, the dancehall 
intelligentsia still views batty riders and slackness — 
rather than good table manners — as necessary and 
welcome feminist advancement. "Jamaican women 
have to come out as strongly with their own sexual- 
ity as the men, " says Sister Breeze. "Ghetto people 
have so little that they have to celebrate what they 
do have. If you don"t have a house, you don"t have a 
car, and everybody is flashing around with their nice 
house and big car, then it"s a healthy mind that 
can throw on a batty rider and steal the show. " 



Carla Marshall is one such healthy mind. "I like 
breaking rules men set, " she says. "I m a dancehall 
goddess, to the top. I'll wear a batty rider and my 
printers [tight shorts], but they're warrior clothes." 

Like most dancehall dons, deejay Louie "Type- 
writer" Rankin is blissfully ignorant of such socio- 
political implications. " I love seeing the womcns in 
the dancehall."" he drawls with a sly grin. But at the 
suggestion o\ a lyrical clash with a female, Rankin 
laughs disparagingly. ""It wouldn't be no competi- 
tion,'" he boasts. ""Td just run over them. The women 
should do their own. If they come into my castle, 
they'd be on too much of a higher stage. And there 
ain't a biggergun they can f1re. Heh. heh. heh." 

Apparently, "Big Gun" Rankin's defeat at the 
wicked mouth of Carla Marshall has slipped his 
mind: She was performing at New York's Ritz last 
year when Louie suddenly grabbed her mike and 
asked if she'd ever been fucked by a i4-inch cock. 
"Bumbah!" Marshall exclaims at the memory. "I just 
said very nicely, "You wouldn't know because you 
don't have that.' He wouldn't let me have the mike, 
so my sister got another mike. "Watch it! Hold it! 



What is this?!' I said. "Understand this Louie,' and I 
started chanting: "Some big-woixl don don t have no 
money' Yet they wan" tlrive out Benz pimany'Most 
don likedat lack agony.'Ten minutes what dem have 
for two lady. ' The crowd went off, and al I he could say 
was, 'Gal, you done, gal, you done, gal, you done!' 
I said, Louie, I want you to know the onU' way me 
done is if you dick more than two inch or your tongue 
bigger than you wotxl! Watch it!' Then he Iniggetl me 
and said, "Yuh wicked! Yuh wicked!" When he went 
offstage, his friends said, "She mud yt)U up bad!" '" 

Behind their amazon facatles, most butkly ter- 
rorists are just nice girls with ambition. An offstage 
recitation of their more carnal lyrics can turn ciKky 
bill lies coy. "Sometime you gotta talk it with parable,"" 
saysjunie Ranks. "You understand me-* Someot them 
just go raw with it,'" she giggles. Under pressure, she 
finally offers an illustration: "Some would say the 
raw'P,'" she says primly. "I preler to say 'punany.'" 

So would 2 1 -year-old Princess Goldie, who blends 
ingenuous wise pickncy charm with straight outta 
Nosttand Avenue je nesaisquoi. ""I like clothes that 
are tight because Im slim," says rhc mother of two. 






Worl-A<Girt (Charmaine, Sensi, Miss Linda, Sabrina): Th« Funky Divas of Brooklyn 



Bui slif draws a fine line: "I tJt)n"t wear batty ridtT." 

Gokliftame iiplian^iii): with tlu-^iiys in iht hast-- 
ment of a Br(K)kl\'n rt'tortl store. "Mt-ant! my friend 
was the only woman clown there." she sa\ s. ■T.very- 
body would hokl the mike and put it on tape. Then 
we d listen to it and laujjh." 

Even her nightmarish debut several years ago at 
Manhattan's Silver Shadow didn't stop her. "Well, 
they didn t really likeme.' Goldie admits with a rue- 
ful laugh. It was my first time on a big stage, ami I 
was so shy I turned my back. I was wearing a dress, 
stockings, and siloes, and they didn't like that either. 
When you act shy, they boo you, so you have to act 
brave. I was so scared, and they were like, "I don't 
think so.' But they liked when I sang 'Do You Know 
Where You're Going To?' in combination. The dee- 
jay was telling them to care tor them lite and stop 
shtM>ting each other, and they cheered tor us." 

Goldie eventually traded in her nice-girl outfit 
lor spandex and elaborate orange and purple hairdos. 
Today, she'll drop to the stage floor for a lightning 



series of one-arm push-ups, bawl out a sweetly hoarse 
"Lie Down and Do lt,"cr.ick you up in her next num- 
ber with a demand for "Pun.iney pension;' Becaw this 
is a ting me hatte mention," then hail up Selassie 1 
and close out with a heart-wrenching cover of 
"Downtown." Bur all her versatility has yet to payoff 
tor (ioldie, whose goals are perfectly clear. As one of 
her songs goes: "A so me stay, yes a so me stand Mc 
nah go back a yard until me make a million." 

Just a tew blix ks and a world away. Sister Carol 
might be in her Brooklyn kitchen, stirring a pot of" 
Ital stew tor her husband and tour children while 
scribbling the germ of a rcxits & culture lyric. Sister 
C-arol East debuted almost I S years ago at a college 
show as the Black Cinderella, |ierf"ormingasi)nically 
faithful copy of Brigadier Jerry. "Once I got the mike 
and I start, it was pure noise," she retails. "It felt good 
then, but af ter going home. I thought. Wow, did I 
really deserve rhat.^' I was forced to start writing and 
creating my own material, my own style. " 

As increasing numbers of the world's youth go 



hungry, homeless, unl()ved, and 
astray, Carol has chosen to use 
her music strictly for uplift- 
ment, assuming her mature 
role ofMothcrCulture. "Tings 
and times are just getting bad, " 
she says. "Tlicre's so much child 
abuse, so much children in re- 
hab center. I'm sure 10 years 
ago the numbers weren't the 
same." The sense of responsi- 
bility in her voice is clear. 

Since she ttxik movie audi- 
ences by storm as the lyric- 
al Wild Thing in Jonathan 
Dcmme's film Someihiiif, WilJ, 
Cartil's steady career has eclipsed 
scores of metc-oric one-hit won- 
ders, winning hcra permanent 
niche in the dancehall. Her 
husband is now her manager, 
her live performances feature 
her two youngest children 
bogling by Mommy's side, and 
her Black Cinderella label con- 
tinues to turn out songs fc-atur- 
ing that unmistakable alto with 
the fcKused force of an A train 
hurtling toward 12^th Street. 

But the major labels seem 
unimpressed, so Mother Cul- 
ture observes their scramble for 
dancehall artists with a jaun- 
diced eye. "I'm not against the 
people they sign, " she says. 
"But I never could figure out 
how these record companies 
think. If not for the support of 
the people, you would have 
some doubts as to Should I 
continue?' 

"Trust me, there's gonna be 
a change, " she then says, as 
much to sixithe her own frus- 
tration as to affirm her faith. 
"What I sometimes tell thesis- 
ters is, 'Try to respect yourself as a woman. Don't 
exalt yourself in a derogatory manner. Just present 
yourself in a respectable manner and, believe me, 
you'll get respec i . Stand up on some positiveground. 
Plant a positive seed; hopefully, it will grow.' 

"If you notice how things are going right now," 
she continues, " there s a lot of households across 
America, Jamaica, and the whole wide world with 
just a woman and children. The man is either in 
prison, dead, on drugs, or busy seeking another 
household to start and then leave. Everyone is look- 
ing for the next bob Marley, the next Marcus Garvey, 
the next Malcolm X. But they don t know who to 
look tor because they"re not looking tor a woman. 
A woman isgoing to be there, and that's not only by 
choice, but by dc stiny." 

I'.Uiij Oiim,iiiii. .1 ireijiiiiil cmilrihiiliir to The Village 
Voice tiiiii L. A. W eekly. /.( at work on her eifl)lh honk. 
III! EIrh iHtiiiiiir u ilh Joe Ei/iosi!n to he l>uhlished hy 
Simon & Schiiiter, 



PUFF DADDY 

This is not a Puff piece. 
by Scott Poulson-Bryant 



There are people in fashionable society who, 
throughout their lives, carry with them the burden of their scandals, 
as ineradicable from their personalities as a tattoo on their forearm. 

— Dominick Dunne 



PROLOGUE: Before Andre Harrcll fired PufFDaddy, there wiis another story. 
Before he walked into Puffy s office on that nasty hot evening on July Hand told 
his protege that there was room for only one king at the castle called Uptown 
Entertainment; before Andre Harrell told Puffy that he would have to take his 
new record label. Bad Boy Entertainment, elsewhere; before Puffy packed up his 
office; before the telephone lines burned with theories (Andn'i thnalmid hy Piiffy 's 
success. A ndn u as Itressiind from hijiher-ups al MCA, A ndre 's bosses im •er liked Puffy 
tinyu ciy. they net w understood him. net er tried to. Ptiffy 's just a troublemaker) ; before 
Andre was saying that Puffy "had particular ways he wanted to do things that 
3 weren't in the direction I wanted Uptown to go. . ..' Before all that, before Andre 
J decided that Puff Daddy was "unnecessarily rebellious, " there was another sto- 
\ ry to be told about Puff Daddy. A story that started like this... 

I A ^ ''■P ''"P '"^'^^s 'ts mad dash toward the finishing line of high capitalism, 

£ it will need a hero. And there he is, shirtless, the waistband of his Calvin 

I ^mKlein boxer briefs (xeking perilously over the edge of his black shorts, the 



skull tattoo on his left breast gleaming red, mingling with the other guests 
at Uptown Entertainment president Andre Harrell's party in a posh suburb in 
northern New Jersey. It is summer 1 992 and it's the weekend that Whitney 
married Bobby and the cream of black entertainment society has invaded this 
coast for the show. The FOAs (Friends of Andre) swim in the p<K)l, jam to Kid 
Capri on the 1 and 2's. and play shirts-on-skins b-ball on the court out front, 
waiting for the catered ftxxl to arrive from the Shark Bar, Manhattan's West Side 
eatery of choice for black entertainment types. Russell Simmons is there, and 
Veronica Webb and Keenan Ivory Wayans and Babytace. But Puff Daddy is 
the only one with a briefcase, one of those shiny, bomb-protectant joints, 
opening it and closing it periodically to show folks the information inside: 
initial artwork for the logoot Bad Boy Entertainment. And his first words tome, 
as I make my way onto the back porch, are not hello or even hi how are you, 
but, instead, "Yo, nigga, why you frontin'.^" Frontin', as in not calling him when 
I said I would. 

We'd actually met a few weeks earlier at a fashion show, and after introduc- 
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cions and small talk, he'd said to me 
then, "You should write a piece about 
me. "Not only, I thought, is he an A&R 
man, party promoter, stylist, video 
director, record producer, and remix- 
er, but he's also his own publicist. It's 
that kind of boldness, that confident 
sense of purpose, that drives Sean " PufF 
Daddy" Combs along the path to suc- 
cess he has chosen. Indeed, he is a boy 
wonder, and, at 22 years old, |X)ssibly 
the second-youngest record-comfiany 
president — just two months behind 
Dallas Austin — when Bad Boy launch- 
es this year. Codirc-cting and costarring 
in the videos of Mary J. Blige and 
Jodcci — the jewels in his young crown 
of achievement — he inspires the same 
kind of awe and jealousy usually 
reserved for a front-and-center star. 
There is so much to do, in fact, that he 
employs two live-in assistants to man- 
age his growing schedule of meetings 
and growing roster of acts. 

And Puffy cherishes his status, 
thrives on the exuberance ol his youth 
and itsixjssibilitics. He likes the hang- 
ing-out nature of his work — the club- 
going and party-hopping, keeping on 
the very edge of what's young and black 
and hip. But Puffy brings something 
else to his behind-the-scenes machina- 
tions — he's his own best logo. The 
postcards announcing the debut of Bad 
Boy feature Puffy in all his cultivated 
B-boy glory, shirtless and sc-ated under- 
neath a lonely street lamj^ in one. poised 
behind jail-like bars, his arms raised 
dramatically, in another. He has the 
aura of a performer; quite possibly he 
is the only A&R executive in the busi- 
ness with as many groupies as his 
artists. He's the shadowed love man in 
MaryJ. Blige's "Reminisce" videoand 
the placard -carrying strutter in Heavy 
D's "Don't Curse" clip. "Puffy " says 
Andre Harrell,"is the perfect icon. He 
embodies that kind of charisma and star 
power." In the fickle world of hip hop, 
Puffy creates heroes and makes a hert) 
ofhimsclfin the process. 

But heroes, because they are hercxfs, 
usually bear the cross of their con- 
stituents' sins; heroes often take falls. 
And just after Christmas 1991, as he 
attempted to present a gift tohis com- 
munity in the lorm of a fund-raising 
celebrity basketball game. Puff 
Daddy's ascendancy almost came to it's 
first abrupt and complete — some say 
inevitable — stop. What began as "an 
opportunity to get dressed up in your 
newest gear, a colorful event "cause 
black folks always want something to 
go to to be colorful,'" as Andre Harrell 
put it, ended up as a tragedy that would 
reverberate around the globe. At the 



Nat Holman Gym at City College in 
Harlem, nine people were killed, vic- 
tims of a stampede of bumrushing, 
overeager fans. Puffy was the promot- 
er and organizer, and in the aftermath 
of the event, he found himself at the 
center of the serve-and-volley toss-up 
of laying blame and anointing respon- 
sibility. His name, once synonymous 
with all that was fierce, irreverent, and 
youthful about hip hop, was now the 
very definition ol all that was fragile, 
violent, and immature. 

Puffy was a ham," says his moth- 
er, before rolling off a litany of 
examples like a proud stage 
mother. He modeled with Stephanie 
Millsina Vf'/z layout for /•wcnct. Hew;is 
a Baskin-Robbins ice-cream boy in 



another spread. But he'd always loved 
music. "I didn't know exactly what he 
would do, but he was blasting me out 
of the house with this mixing kit I 
bought him when he was l .i, making 
that noise, scratching those records." 
The house was an apartment in Es- 
planade Gardens, a middle-class com- 
plex in Harlem. Then, when his moth- 
er's work for United Cerebral Palsy 
forced her to relocate to Westchester 
County, home Ixcame Mount Vernon, 
a mixed-race suburb just north of the 
Bronx. His father, who owned a lim- 
ousine company, died when Puffy was 
three, and hisgrandmother raised him 
with his mother. "My mother was the 
man ol the house," Puffy' says now. "She 
was running shit." 

But Sean — who became Puffy- when 
he was about 12, in a game of the 
dozens — was looking to the future any- 
way, to Howard University, where he 
would find out what being the man was 
really about. ""I knew they had mad girls 
down there, and parties, but I really 
wanted to get a black education. " He 
found out in his first two weeks on cam- 



pus that there was a world to conquer. 
*"I was looking at things as a business- 
man by then," Puffy says, remember- 
ing his introduction to black college 
life. "Experiencing black people from 
all different lifestyles, different parts of 
the country. I had to learn from this." 

He had to learn, basically, that it 
wasn"t who you were but who you 
knew. He brought his Harlem flavor 
to bear by throwing parties that be- 
came the place to be Friday and Sa- 
turday nightson Howard"s campus. ""I 
started gaining friends from that. I 
could get anything 1 wanted on cam- 
pus," he says. "If I needed to get my car 
fixed, I knew where to go. If I needed 
the English paper, I knew who to go 
to. If I needed an exam or some weed, 
I knew how to get it." 



So: sch(x>lwork could be bought; life 
was easy; Puffy' had it made. But he ad- 
mits now that his methods were sus- 
pect. "1 had a lot of immature ways about 
me. I dont agree with all that stuff now. 
I had a lot of growing up to do."" 

Back in the late "8()s, when Puffy 
was in high school and gr(X)ving 
into the wee hours to the beat of 
house music and hip hop, artists would 
come toclubstofilm theirvideos. Puffy' 
found himself dancing for Diana Ross, 
Fine Young Cannibals, and Babyface. 
Seventeen years old and hungry for a 
life in entertainment, he was still con- 
fused: Should he be a shaker, doing the 
Running Man foradmiringaudiences? 
Or should he be a mover, actually run- 
ning things as The Man? When he saw 
the ""Uptown Kickin" It"" videoand the 
young brother named Andrei larrell at 
the front of the boardroom table, he 
decided he "wanted to be the guy sit- 
ting at the head of the table, pushing 
contracts aside after signing them."" 
Heavy D, a fellow Mount Vernoniteand 
a premier artist at Uptown, hooked him 



up with an interview that landed him 
an internship working Thursdays and 
Fridays. Upat five a.m. each Thursday 
to get to New York by 1 0, Puffy would 
make it back to Howard by midnight 
each Friday for his parties. Even sneak- 
ing onto the Amtrak, hiding in the 
bathroom to avoid paying the conduc- 
tors, he was happy. "I didn t give a 
fuck, " he says. "I was at Uptown. " 

"My vision for the company, " says 
Andre Harrell, " was to create a label 
that was cool, that had that Harlem 
kindofctxjl hustler cachet to it. " Puffy 
impressed Andre, "in his shirt and tie, 
doingeverything right, real politeand 
respectful."" But what he noticed undet- 
neath the polite attire was something 
else: "Puffy was a hustler." So when 
Kurt Woodley, the A&R director at 
Uptown, left the company, Harrell 
wasn t surprised that Puffy took him 
to lunch and asked to have the job. He 
was 18 years old. 

His first project was Father MC"s 
debut album, which netted a gold 
single and respectable sales, carrying 
on the ttx)-smooth style that became 
Uptown sspecialty with Heavy Dand 
Guy. But gathering dust were twooth- 
erprojects:Jodeci, a four-man singing 
group from North Carolina whose first 
record had passed without notice, and 
the future Queen of Hip Hop Soul, a 
Bronx girl named MaryJ. Blige. 

Utilizing stereos at high volumes 
should be limited to VPs and 
Directors," reads a memo on the 
walls of some offices at Uptown 
Records. Puffy' takc-s this seriously. His 
ofFice actually vibrates with the force of 
the beat. As I walk in, Puffy"s on the 
phone and before he cuts the call short 
I hear him say, "Nah.G, you think I m 
gonna give the merchandising away.-" I 
come up with the flavor for my artists."" 
The flavor for Jtxlcci and MaryJ. Blige, 
Puffy s two biggest acts during his 
tenure as A&R man, came to him as a 
dream — -soulful R&B singers in hip hop 
gear, a kind of mix-and-match apprt)ach 
that, in retros|iect.seemsabsurillyobvi- 
ous. A new genre was born. Hip hop 
soul, as Harrell calls it. Sound meeting 
sensibility at a typically contradictory 
African American crossroads. "And 
now, " says Puffy', " everybody s trying 
to lix)k like the groups that I put out, 
with the images I created." 

Detractors point out that the style 
Puffy ""created" is actually just an exten- 
sion of his own Harlem homeboy 
style — that Jodeci, for instance, are just 
four Puffys onstage, playing out his 
own narcissism. ""I wouldn"t say they"re 
exactly like me, but it s a combination 



PUFFY HAS THE AURA OF A PERFORMER; 
QUITE POSSIBLY HE IS THE ONLY A&R 
EXECUTIVE IN THE BUSINESS WITH AS 
MANY GROUPIES AS HIS ARTISTS. 
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ofme and young black America, " Puffy 
says. He stops, ponders for a second, 
and then continues. "But if I was a hon- 
ey, I would probably be just like Mary 
J. Blige. A bitch. Not in the negative 
connotations of the word but like, 
'That's a /W bitch."' 

It was in this spare, busy office that 
the groundwork ol the Puffy business 
occurred. The wall unit holds a small 
collection of books skewed mostly 
toward music and black studies, vari- 
ous Uptown artists' 12-inch singles, and 
a large color television usually tuned to 
one video channel or another. A life- 
size cutout of Mary J. Blige stands at 
attention near the d(X)r, as if to greet 
visitors with the realization of Puffy's 
dreams. A cactus plant, prickly as Puffy 
often seems, rests on the windowsill. 
His beeper, on vibrate mode, scurries 
around his desk like an im(Mtient child; 
Puffy answers pages constantly. That 
is, when he isn't working on the week- 
ly column he writes for JacktheRapper., 
an industry journal recounting radio 
activity of current records. Or when he 
isn't meeting with prospective artists, 
who wait in the anteroom and grin at 
each other in anticipation of playing 
their demos for the man who seems to 
represent the increa.sing visibility and 
force of urban black boys in contem- 
porary music. ("I saw him in that Karl 
Kaniad, "oneof them said c-arlier, out- 
side the office. "Who that nigga think 
he is?" "Puffy," responded another, 
"that's who.") 

He is remarkably soft-spoken, com- 
municating mostly through body lan- 
guage: He might break into a sliding 
dance move when describing his night 
out at Mecca or some ot her cl ub-of-the- 
moment. Or stand stock-still with a 
hard-headed stare, daring you to con- 
vince him. When a young designer 
comes in to show a video of his cloth- 
ing collection, Puffy leaves the room 
afteraglimpse at the screen, refers the 
video to Sybil, his assistant, then 
returns to the room and describes, toa 
T, what he saw only two seconds of. 

One day in the summer of '92, 
Jodeci needed clothes for a Regis and 
Kalhie Lee appearance. Puffy cabbed 
from store to store in downtown 
Manhattan, collecting baggy jeans and 
w(X)lly skull caps, eating C^hinese take- 
out, chatting into his cellular plK)nc 
all the while. Late in the day, as I 
reached for my beeper, he said, 
"Damn, 1 never met a nigga get more 
beeps than / do." Pause: "1 bet you one 
of those suburban kids, got good 
grades in school, went to college. You 
wanna win a Pulitzer prize, don't 
you.'" This is Puffy; arrogant, boyish 



competition mixed with the seduc- 
tive, coy recognition of ambition in 
others. I ask him later if he is conscious 
of the seduction. If, in fact, it gets him 
what he wants. "Anything I've want- 
ed, I can say I've gotten it," he says, 
straightforwardly. "I just saw it and 
did it, you know? I observe. I always 
look at the situation before I speak and 
before I decide what I want. I don't 
just jump my ass buck naked into the 
firepit. I look at that motherfucker and 
see if there's any space." 

After a long day of listening to 
demos, scheduling studio time, 
and preparing for the imminent 
debut of his own company. Puffy is 
headed home to the tony suburb north 
of Manhattan, in his white BMW, for 



a much-needed rest. In a contempla- 
tive mood, he takes a circuitous route 
through Harlem, crisscrossing the city 
streets as if on a memory m ission, pass- 
ing prostitutes on some side streets and 
lost-looking children on others. Here 
on the road, caught for a moment 
between the rarefied world of Uptown 
(the record company) and the rapidly 
deteriorating world of Uptown (his 
teenage stomping grounds), he talks 
about his dark side. 

"A lot of my music is about pain. 
That's why the miisses relate to it. It's 
attainable, |X«ple understand it. When 
MaryJ. Blige sings about looking fora 
real love, it'sfuckcd up, searching, you 
know? It's realistic shit." 

As he drives up to a stoplight, he 
says, quietly, "I don't normally be smil- 
ing, real happy, youknowhumsayin'? 
Ain't nothing to be happy about. 
Things are fucked up. You got little 
kids starving, getting beat up, parents 
on crack, ain't got nobtxdy to talk to. 



"The only time I'm really happy is 
when I'm at a club or the rink and they 
play one of my records. The mother- 
fuckers be screaming t() it. They play 
oneof my remixes and I seethe l(x>kon 
their faces. Or I go to the concert and 
see all the kids dressing and l(H>king 
like my artists. 

"I could have got off on the high- 
way, but I just have to drive through 
Harlem to remind me about all the 
fUckcd-up shit. How fortunate I am." 

There's a story about Puffy' that both 
his detractors and admirers like to 
tell. When he was a little boy in 
Mount Vernon, he wanted a jiool, 
refused to swim in the public pool in 
the park. According to one version. 
Puffy begged and begged for the pool 



and was only hapjiy wlicn his mother 
t(X)k on a second job to pay for it. When 
Puffy tells the story, he describes the 
white kids across the street and how 
they teased him. "They would never 
invite me over. I used to cry. My Moms 
made sure she got me a ptxjl that was 
two times bigger than theirs. It took 
her like a year to save for it and it was 
the only Christmas gift, nothing else, 
nos{Kks, nothing." I ask if he thought 
he was spoiled. "My mother tried to get 
me everything I wanted. She always .sac- 
rificed and didn't do for herself Maybe 
by some other standards I was s]X)iled, 
but I don't think so. 1 never did no flip- 
ping-out brat shit on my mother." 

When we get to his house, he tells 
me he bought it becau.se of the pool. It's 
a beautiful split-level, small by the 
town's standards, but comfortable. 
Puffy' shares it with his assistants Mark 
and Lonnic. who each have their own 
room off the main hall. Puffy's bedroom 
is dominated by the closets and roomy. 



boxy shelf space filled with sneakers 
and shoes. Downstaits, a pool table 
takes up most of the space in the rec 
room, off of which there's a bar and 
weight room and mixing room for late- 
night scratching sessions. 

Mark and Lonnie come in. carrying 
records and Puffy's suit, fresh from 
Agnes B. Shirts need to be ironed, so 
Puffy challenges Mark to a game of 
pool. The loser will iron. "I'ma make 
you my bitch tonight, " Puffy tells Mark 
as they square up. 

As Puffy' winsgame after game, the 
front door ojiens and his mother comes 
in, carrying paintings for the house. 
Everyone calls Mrs. Combs — a short, 
stylish woman with close-cropped 
hair — Mom. She eventually takesaseat 
at the bar and watches the game, telling 
me about her son's hustling nature. She 
tells me about Puffj'S father, about how 
he was quite the player, the pool shark, 
how he would shoot pool and dice up 
aiound Lenox Avenue and 1 26tli Street, 
and how Puffy probably gets his spir- 
it, his comj-tetitiveness, naturally. Then 
her Mom-speak breaks in: You should 
eat if you gonna go out. What are you utar- 
ing tonight? You want me to fix y'all 
some sandwiches ? And she does, heap- 
ing mounds of Steak-Umms with 
tomatoes and cheese. 

Mark irons. Puffy dresses, Lonnie 
scratches on the turntables. Boys at 
home, before they become men in the 
street. 

You can lalle Hollyu md for granted like 

I did, or you can dismiss it u ilh the contempt 
we resemfor what we don't understand. 

II can be understood loo, bill only dimly and 
in flas/jes. Not half a dozer: wen hatv epcr 
been able to keep tlje whole equation of pic- 
tures in their heads. 

— F.Scott Fitzgerald. The l-ast Tycoon 

Hip hop has always been — and will 
always be — about fabulousness 
and myth. It's about building 
new stages to perform newer songs 
while wearing the newest clothes. But 
from its fitful birth on the cracked pave- 
ment that lined the blocks of upper 
New York City up until the mid 'SOs. 
when Run-D.M.C. rushed up the pop 
charts with the other American 
Realness acts (Springsteen. John 
Cougat Mellencamp). "hip hop" was 
"rap," ethnic and subcultural. taken for 
granted by the kids from around-the- 
way, dismissed by the High Pop 
tastemakers with the contempt they 
reserved for that which they didn't 
understand. But there were a few who 
could keep the equation in their heads. 
Russell Simmons and Fab 5 Freddy, 



I HAVE TO LIVE WITH THE FACT THAT NO 
MAHER HOW MANY PLATINUM 
RECORDS I HAVE, PEOPLE THINK/OH, 
THAT'S THE GUY WHO MURDERED NINE 
PEOPLE AT CITY COLLEGE' 
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for instance, saw the "in, " saw the 
ncver-(.|uenchable thirst olmajor labels 
and downtown art galleries as creating 
the next, and logical, pit stops for this 
new, evolving thing. Some called it 
selling out. 

But there was another generation 
behind them, who could also keep the 
equation in their heads, as they danced 
to the residue of black power that 
seeped through the grooves of Public 
Enemy and KRS-Onc records. They 
were also watching the decade-defin- 
ing shenanigans on Dyntisty and buy- 
ing into the record-breaking event 
called Thrillersirui imbibing the lan- 
guage of bigness, or largeness, as it 
would be called in hip hop parlance, 
where words come and go at a feverishly 
junk-lxjndish turnover rate. 

Pulf>' is from that generation. They 
know that blackness means fierceness 
in the laceot adversity. They know that 
you can yell "Huck white pi-ople" or call 
yourself a "nigga" and make millions. 
Their first hip hop shows were often 
stadium-size or live freestyling on, of 
all places, MTV. They are conscious of 
their era. and they know they exist 
because they spend money on enter- 
tainment that tells them they exist. 
And closer to home, they saw that the 
people with the fresh cars and nice 
clothes were not parents of kids their 
age, but actually kids their age, kids 
with lethally legal and illegal busi- 
nesses. Gettin' paid. Livin" large. 
Whether on the moncy-makin', hoo- 
gie-down tip of the entertainment 
world or the hardcore of the street, 
black peoplecould nu n. And what bet- 
ter to own and market, to turn into a 
mock grass-roots cottage industry, than 
the culture itself^ Says one industry 
insider, "AH these young boys wanna 
be in the music business to get large, 
when they would be out in the street 
selling drugs. The music industry is 
perfect for them, 'cause it's just a legal 
form of drug dt-aling. " 

Listen to Puffy talk about drive, 
about the reason he gets up in the morn- 
ing: ""The young kids — all the real 
motherfuckers across the world that s 
young and black — they need that real 
shit. Motherfuckers need that shit, 
youknowhumsayin"? They ^ot to hear 
it. Like, if rixords stopped Ix'ing made, 
motherfuckers would be jumping out 
of windows or something. That shit is 
almost like a drug."' 

That s also the reason he started 
throwing parties. 

Hip hop parties had, for the most 
part, been banned in New York, 
due to an increasing amount of 



violence and recurrent, racist com- 
plaints about noise. But Puflly needed 
a night life. Why not just create one.-* "I 
found myself being this senior execu- 
tive of A&R,"' he says now, "'and 1 was 
like, yo, 1 wanted to use my power and 
my money and rent some of these clubs, 
so we could have a place to go." Kicking 
off his reputation with a Christmas par- 
ty in 1989, when he was starting out at 
Uptown, he threw a fete for the indus- 
try, he says, "to kind of announce my- 
self It was real dope." 

He teamed up with Jessica Rosen- 
blum, a downtown club fixture, who 
once womaned the d<x)rat Nell's. She'd 
established a niche for herself by orga- 
nizing social fimctions for the music 
industry and came with a reputation as 
a white woman on the hip hop make. 



one of the many white faces popping 
up more and more frequently on the 
scene. She and Puffy became partners 
with theo|x'ning of Daddy's I iouscat 
the Red Zone, a home for hardcore hip 
hop where you could roll with the fla- 
vor to the latest beats, complete with 
live shows and plenty of attitude. "We 
were equal partners," Puffy says, "but 
1 was more on the creative end, I knew 
more of the people." Daddy's House 
received the imprimatur of the hip hop 
tastemakers and Puff Daddy became 
synonymous with the hippest under- 
ground jams in New York City. Rosen- 
blum describes Daddy's House this 
way: "You know a party is a success 
when it turns up in a rap song. Daddy's 
House did." 

But its success was short-lived. 
Fights began to break out. Jessica want- 
ed to expand herownoiieration. Puffy 
had a regular job, with increasing 
responsibility. "It just started to be- 
come t(x) much pressure for me," he says 
now. "And I was making money from 
work. I didn't want party promotions 
to be the main thing in my life." 



But in December of 1 991 , one par- 
ticular party would become the only 
thing in his life. 

It all started when Magic Johnson 
announced he was HIV-positive. 
Puffy was upset and wanted to host a 
celebrity basketball game to raise both 
money and community awareness. 
Well-practiced by now in the art of pro- 
motion, on the day of the game Puffy 
had everything running smoothly. 
Heavy D had gotten involved in the 
plans, and by late afternoon a posse of 
usually reticent artists — Boyz II Men, 
Mary J. Bligcjixleci, Michael Bivins, 
nPMO — and hundreds of fans had 
shown up at the Nat Holman Gym. 

"As it started getting dark, we had 
to shut the doors "cau.se the line had gt)t 



disorganized out front," Puffy says. 
"The police came in through the back 
dtxjr and we were like, 'Yo, there's t(K> 
many (Jcople out there.' Wc toUl tlu-m 
we really needed their help. This white 
sergeant said okay and they all left the 
building out through the back and then 
like about an hour later, the people in 
the pay line started pushing on the 
dtxjrs. Inside the gym, it was only 40 
percent capacity filled. But we weren't 
gonna let nolxxly else in. Anybody who 
got caught outside with tickets, wc 
were gonna refund their money. We 
just didn't wanna take chances by open- 
ing the doors back up. 

"Biu people started pushing from 
the outside and the doors just snapped 
off the hinges and people just started 
pouring in. People started jumping 
down the staircase. People starred pil- 
ing on top of each other and glass start- 
ed breaking in the d(x>rs and people 
were getting scarc-d and running. 

"Pushing and pushing. It was more 
pressure. Then all of a sudden, I'm on 
the other side of the door, pulling |ho- 
ple through so we could open some of 



the other doors, but even as we started 
pulling people in, more people were 
pushing through. We started scream- 
ing to people to get back, to back up. 
And like a few minutes later, we saw 
people passing out 'cause of the heat." 

He pauses, drawing in a breath. 
"And we started seeing some scary shit. 
People's eyes were going back in their 
heads and I'm thinking, (leople could 
die out here. A big kid had gotten stuck 
in the door and we couldn't pull him 
through or anybody else. Tlie cops were 
being called, but nobtxiy was coming. 

"And I could just feel it. 1 was think- 
ing some of the people were dying or 
deatl. People hail staned to regurgitate. 
Nobixly was trying to give mouth to 
mouth resuscitation, so I started and 
other people started. One guy that I 
knew, we were trying to revive him for 
like (5 minutes. He was throwing up 
in my mouth but I didn t care. We were 
like, Yo, man, you gt)tta live. We were 
pumping hischc-st and brt-athing into 
him. And I'm seeing my girlfriend 
buggin' out Ixcause her licst friend is 
there, not breathing, and I'm trying to 
give her mouth to mouth. And 1 start 
to feel this feeling, in the breath I'm 
getting back, that |xople were dead. I 
could feel the death going info me. 

"Later," he continues, his voice 
quieter now, '"I went home, and I kept 
saying to myself that it was all a bad 
dream, that I was gonna wake up. But 
I never woke up. And the next day we 
contacted the |X)licc and the mayor's 
office. But jieople just Ux)ked at the fly- 
er and saw my name and Heavy D's 
name and started blaming everybody, 
people saying wh(x*ver threw the event 
must have fucked up. And tile press 
started drawing conclusions before the 
actual investigation." 

Accu.sations flew from all corners. 
The director of the student center at 
City College blamed the president of 
the Evening Student Government, 
claiming in The New Yitrk Titnes that 
she had misled him about "her skill in 
organizing such events, the size of the 
expected crowd and to whom the pro- 
ceeds were to be donated "" It turned 
out, also, that the AIDS Education 
Outreach Program, the charity to 
which a portion of the prtK'eeds were to 
have gone, wasquestionable. It had not 
been registered as a charity in Albany, 
according to the T/W£'.i, and ""was not 
known among anti-AIDS groups."" 

In tcleviscti press conferences. Puffy 
looked shrunken and young, hesitant 
in speech and demeanor. He went un- 
derground to avoid the ensuing melee 
of judgment. Even Roscnblum, whom 
Puffy had hirt;d to work the door (not 
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[()C( )-pn)nioic,;i,s was rumored), .limits 
that thf siiuacion i(M)k its coll on liim. 
"It made him learn ro rhink rhinos 
through, "says Roscnbkim now. "Pufty's 
used to telling people what he wants 
and having them execute it. Unfor- 
tunately, this time, the people work- 
ing for him didn"t fiiliy execute the 
plan. It wasn't Pufiy'sySiMtft, but it was 
his responsibility." 

Says Pufly , "I started to lose it. I felt 
like I didn't want to even live no more. 
I was so fiickisg sad. The legal coun- 
sel was not to go anywhere, not to talk 
to anybody. But I wanted to go to the 
wakes and the funerals and try to pro- 
vide some comfort, even though I knew 
my piesence ptobably wouldn't have 
given comfort. But what I was going 
ttuough, with the blameand stuff, was 
nothing compared to what the fiunilies 
were going through. 

"I couldn't eat," he recalls now, sit- 
ting forward in his seat. "I was just 
sleeiung, like a mummy. I didn't talk 
to nobody . And every time I turned on 
the news there was something about 
the event ot (be money or sooiethiag. 

"I was scared throughout the whole 
event. There's no big beio story to all 
diis. rd never had that much up against 
me. I had to beaman or die. And I was 
deserted. There was, like, fake, nosy 
Svqiport. But a tot of people I thought 
were my friends just fell by the way- 
side. I had my mother and my girl and 
Andre, and a few other friends. 

"But I have to live with the feet that 
people meet mc or sec me and no mat- 
ter hnw m.in\ pl.itimim records I have 
or \vha[e\er, [iic\ 11 think. 'Oh, that's 
tlie ^uy who murdered nine pet)ple at 
Ca[\ Ca)lle.ue.' "Cause they tlula 1 1 heek 
OLii the ni,i\()r's report that cle.ireil nie 
ohill the hl.irne. [The City Mali report 
.u (ii.ilK totiiul tli.it C!onlhs hati ilele- 
gated resjion-sihilities to illexjxTietieed 
associates and shoiik! h.ive arrani^et! 
betrcr security to handle t!ie e.xpeered 
lari^e erowtls.] Hut I iiii.iLinie the p.tm 
the tamilies i^o throLii;h and 1 titider- 
stand that what 1 went through and will 
go through is nowhere near rheir paitl. 
And th.it's (he thing that kept me 
gt)iiig, knowing it they hatl the strength 
to go on. I hati thestrength togooti .tnd 
hantlle [x-oj->le looking .it nieantl think- 
ing wh.itever the\ 're gotltt.i think. " 

"The College event grew him 
up <.|iiK k. 1 le.iv)' O s.u s, "1 le w.is on 
a p.itli will re he c oiikl h.tve tiestroyetl 
himself. 1 ie w.is on .i high, you know, 
he w.is 'Ptitty! " doing all this stuff at his 
age. But every disaster has a delight. 
There's a lesson in disguise." 

Alwaj s a "panicky young man," as 
Heavy D describes him, Pufiy no longer 



movcLl w ith tlie s.ime reckless .ui.indon, 
rushitig headlong toward whatever goal 
he set. And even though outsiders 
looked to place blame on easy official 
targets like City College or the police. 
Puffy found the answer in the commu- 
nity that bred his style, his music, him- 
self. "It wasn't tfiat tickets were over- 
sold like people said. It wasn't the fire 
department's fault or the cops'. And it 
wasn't simply that "niggas are crazy,' as 
people say," hesa\s. "It's just that over- 
all in the black community there's a lack 
of self-love. The majotity of the kids 
weren't necessarily gonna put them- 
selves in the position to get hurt, but 
when it came time to love their neigh- 
bors and move back, they couldn't love 
their neighbors because they didn'tkcve 
tfaemsetves." 

And that's probably the hardest 
thing for Pufiy to accept: that, in 
essence. The City itself was responsi- 
ble for the nine deaths forever liidced to 
his name— The Qtyand its dark side, 
which feeds on the constant restlessness 
of the shut-out and put-down, whidi 
takesaway the places of recreation that 
might be a respite fiom the infiequent, 
hyped "events" kid* ate attracted to, 
the places where their heroes can shine 
bright and strong. 

But Puffy' 's job was to create those 
heroes, and he had to go back to 
work soon after the tragedy. 
Jtxieci and Mary J. Bl ige were blowing 
up around the country and bringing a 
whole new image of young blackness 
to the masses. Mary J. Blige s blase'. 
Uptown Ciirl attitude mixed with hip 
hop beats, and a talent-show vocal 
aggressiveness redefined the concept ot 
the soul -shouting diva. Putty w.is also 
at work on Bhitfunh. Heavy D's dark- 
est album, full ot'the pain of love lost 
and maturity gained. Jodeei became 
thestandard-l^i-arerof urban black-boy 
stoicism, but with .i supple, gospel 
sound th.it made Ks^l't edgy again. 

And ed.yiness is what Putty likes. In 
the works wies Bad Bo\ I-ntertainment, 
Putty's own nianageiTient and record 
compain*. Duritig the attermathof City 
f 'ollege, s.ivs ins mother. "A lot of peo- 
ple showed Sean their. isses to kiss. I was 
there tor him. and we betame.i lot c los- 
er, wx' st.irted communic.it in^L^ Ix-t lei " 
,She re.ili/ecl |iist how determined her 
son was about having hiso\\ n lonip.i- 
ny. "I dicln t want him .yoing down the 
drain," Mrs. Combs says now. "I tolel 
him not to worry, that we d have our 
own thing. 1 had planned to help him 
all along, but this seemed like a good 
time. I invested in something for him." 
"Puffy is a warrior, he'll go for his," 



says Andre Harrell. Sean wants Bad 
Boy to embody his own personal ener- 
g\' .md philosophies. Bad Ho\- wants to 
be edgier, iiarder. fhey would sign a 
gangster rappet. I think Puffy wants to 
deal with more rebellious issues." 

I ask Andre about Puffy s rebellion 
thing. He laughs and outlines his 
TheoryofBIack Folks: There are "ghet- 
to negroes, then colored negroes who 
are upper lower class or lower middle 
class who want to go to college and feel 
the need to be dressed up everywhere 
they go, you know, working with the 
system so the system will work for them. 
Then there's just Negroes, sayin', I've 
hadacreditcaidfotten years, my ftther 
went to college. Pu£^ is somewhere 
betweenghettoandcoloied. Heisveiy 
much like Russell {Simmons]. Puflfy 
was raised colored, went to private 
schooL And that's why he wants to be 
rebellious. He didn't grow up where 
tebellious was just normal. Gilored 
folks want to bedown with theghetto." 

■ ate one Sunday night. Puffy and I 
I sit in his white BHW,on East 21st 
^■Street in Manhactan,and I ask him 
afaoutiliegfaettotfaiiiBand its influence 
on his music. He tells me that even 
thon^ he didn't grow up in the pro- 
jects, he was "alwaysatoacted to moth- 
erfiidcen who were teal, niggas who 
really didn't have a lot. Like, a person 
could live in the suburbs, but they may 
not have no friends there. You don't real- 
ly have nothing if you don't have no 
friends and your mother isasingle par- 
ent and she ma\ ne\er beatoundalld 
youain t really got shit " 

"Are you talkin.i: ,;!niiii \ .ji irsrh 

"Veah. in a sense. tUiL liiL in.Ljin ii\ 
ot kids m the sulnirlis w.is f'hij\ . vim 
know!^ Their p.irents made them at er- 
tain w,i\ . 'I'hese kids trom the ghetto 
had no choice. They clidii t hiive shit, 
bur the\' were re.//." 

l'in,illy lie boils it down to its 
essence: "I don't like ni) goods -two- 
shoe shit. I like the sense ot being in 
trouble. It's almost like a girl, Viju- 
ktiowhumsayin'' Girls dtm't like no 
gtKxi niggas. Clirls like Isad boys.' 

Meavy D believes that Ptitiv - - the 
[xTsistenr kid from around the way. who 
touiul that all his dre.tms and night- 
m.tres could merge m .i single- mo- 
ment — is "slowly yet siireh re.ili/ing 
th.lt w h.it he h.is is .i gill , In my opin- 
ion. Putty W.IS responsible tor father 
iVIC, Mary J. Blige, and Jiklei i. I".s|ie- 
ciall)' jfKleci. You ,L;orta rcmemfur that 
they had .i record oiii beiore, .md ihev 
only blevs' up when Putty got in cheloois. 
But Puffy has to re.ili/e that that gift 
ain't for him. It 's for other people." 



With ihr d( i>in ot the Bad Boy 
artists, Putty 's ultimate test awaits him. 
The four acts on the roster are iicts hand- 
picked by Puff Daddy himself, not 
acts passed down for his overseeing. 
Although the first release. Notorious 
Big's "Party and Bullshit," featuredon 
the Whj "j ih- Matt.' soundtiack, has an 
irresistible street flavor that seems to 
have caught the attention of the party 
people, it remains to be seen whether 
Puffy has the ears to go with his eyes, 
whether he can see a project from its 
inception to its fruition with the same 
level ofsucoess. Faith, it seems, will show 
him the way. 

Sitting in the car on 21st Street, 
Puffy is preparing to go into Sound- 
track studios to remix Maty J. Blige's 
next single. Pfeihaps that, and recount- 
ing the City College nightmare, ex- 
plains the sudden darkness in his man- 
ner. He leans back in the leather seat 
and sighs. "I just like talking to God, 
realizing that my shit ain't nodiiog, my 
problems are so minute. I ptay every 
night, every day, I talk to God a lot. I 
carty a Bible with me all the time." 

He pulls a tiny , tattered, d^g-eaied 
Bible from his back pocket and tutus 
to Psalms. He reads: "The Lord is my 
light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? The Lo«] is thestrength of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid? When the 
wicked, even my enemies and my foes, 
came upon me to eat at my flesh, they 
stumbled and fell." 

This is the text ofPu%'s next tattoo. 

EPILOGUE: Whatever the reason for 
Puffy's dismissal from Uptown — and 
we may never know i lie rc .il re.ison.or, 
lor that ni.iiiLT, the- i nu ii.ii ij r<- ( li t he- 
rd. itionsh i]> hel wcei 1 Pillt D.iddv .md 
Andre 1 f.irrell — bi)th men continue to 
speak well tit each other, llarrell s 
Uptown will continue tooversee the 
dev elopment ot Bad Boy"s first three 
artists — at Putty's reciuest. Pully will 
retain the Bad Boy concept and has 
the freedom to develop his dream 

elsewhere. 

lust three days after being fired, 
Putty remained his cool and contained 
se lf. "My onl\ regret," hes.lys, c|Uietly, 
p.itiemi). "is th.il it I li.id anv tl.iws, I 
cDiilcl ha\ t- h,i\ e been nurtured tir cor- 
rectc-d, instt-.tdoi people giving upon 
me. Somebody older nun tlimk I h.i\e 
not lim.i; to be angry about t aiise 1 did 
whattheydid in h.iltthe time. But I m 
not ungratetul tor \c hat I v e received. " 
Hesighs. "But this is )ust .mother chap- 
ter. This ain't no sad ending. " 

And he is right. It won't be long 
before there is yet another Puffy story 
to tell. 
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what does SWV have that Jade doesn't? 



NINE INCH NAILS 

by Christian Wright 



SWV, carrying dufflebags and bad 
mocxjs, have just returned to New 
York from a promotional tour 
in Florida. At the headquarters of 
RCA, their label, there's a cotntnotion 
in the lobby — video monitors buzzing, 
press badges flapping, croissantsgrow- 
ing stale on a table to the right— and 
the girls go all but unnoticed. 

They stand around: Cheryl Gamble, 
2 1 , in a leather jacket and curling, six- 
inch orange nails; Lt-annc Lyons, 19, in 
white leggings and a denim jacket 
with her likeness painted on the back; 
and Tamara Johnson, 20, in a baseball 
cap and shirt open so the bra shows. 
They speak in hushed voices. Finally 
someone calls down to the desk to 
approve their passage upstairs. Mean- 
time, they ve tound out the cause ot 
the stir: the ceremonial unveiling of 
the company's new Elvis Presley stat- 
ue. As the girls move through the 
alarm-rigged turnstyles, past security 
guards, toward a vast bank of elevators, 
Lcanne blurts, "Elvis? Fuck Elvis. " 

Fuck Elvis, indeed. At the moment, 
the trio"s got two R&B singles in the 
pop Top 10. " That hasn't been done 
since Elvis," says Kenny Ortiz, vice- 
president of black music A&R at RCA. 
(Which isn't exactly true, although the 
small number of times it has hap- 
pened — including hits by the 
Shirelles, Supremes, Donna Summer, 
and Whitney Houston — indicates that 
it is a phenomenon dominated by girl 
groups and soul divas.) The singles, 
"Fm So Into You" and "Weak"" — sand- 
wiched between Janet Jackson and 
P.M. Dawn on the charts — have both 
gone gold and sent SWV's debut 
album, //"jA^///T//«e, beyond the plat- 
inum mark. During the first week in 



June, "Weak" sold 50,000 copies in one 
day. They've taped Top ofihe Pops in 
London and charmed Arsenio off his 
own stage. And It's About Time is 
reportedly the favorite record at Sony 
Music chief Tommy Mottola"s house, 
which ol course he shares with Mariah 
Carey, but that 's another story. 

Obviously .SWV can sing (the acro- 
nym stands for Sisters With Voices), 
but that alone doesn't explain their 
staggering and sudden success. Plenty 
of girls growing up in urban neigh- 
borhoods develop beautiful voices 
while singing in church; not many 
turn out to be Whitney Houston. Lead 
vocalist Cheryl, who iscalled Coko "for 
the color of my skin, my cocoa com- 
plexion," grew up an only child in 
the Bedford Stuyvesant section of 
Brooklyn. She sang in church, listened 
tojennifer I lolliday and gospel singers 
like the Clark Sisters, and met Tamara 
(whose nickname is Taj, her initials). 
They put a group together, modeled 
it after New Edition, and called them- 
selves Female Edition. Not because 
they ever had plans to make a record 
but because they wanted to meet 
New Edition, to date them. 

During high school, Coko moved 
with her mother, a gospel singer, to 
the South Bronx. There she met Lelec 
(Leanne) through family friends.(As 
Leiee explains it, "My sister is Coko's 
gtxlsister ") Lelee and Coko formed 
a gospel group with some other girls 
but scrapped it for R&B, which is "just 
more us,"" says Coko. 

RCA's Ortiz heard Coko s voice — 
elastic, soulful, a little aggressive — on 
SWV s demo ta|ie. It fit into his mas- 
ter plan: to find a female equivalent 
of Jodeci or Guy. After Ortiz heard 



the trio in the studio, he thought the 
fluid blend of all three voices, the 
girls' natural confidence, and the fe- 
male strength implicit in many of the 
smooth, sexy ballads would distin- 
guish SWV from their peers, the seem- 
ingly endless blur of girl groups from 
En Vogue to Expose. 

"They've gt)t an aggressive edge," 
he says. "Like when Aaron Hall {for- 
merly of Guy] sings, its the ad libs 
that make you believe what you hear."' 
The slow, snapping track " Anything" 
docs sound remarkably like Guy's 
"Let's Chi II," while the scat at the end 
of "I'm So Into You" (which is about 
i nfidel ity from the other woman's per- 
spective) is a lot like Hall's impromp- 
tu growls. 

On paper, such new girl groups 
as Jade and TLC may seem virtually 
interchangeable with SWV (ironical- 
ly, TLC was SWV's orig i nal name — t he 
letters are the girls' initials — but the 
Atlanta-based trio beat them to the 
punch by a matter of days). In look and 
sound, though, TLC come across as 
mischievous little girls, while Jade's 
come-hither stylization is the com- 
plete opposite of SWV's unstudied, 
tomboyish soul. 

It's also hard to imagine a lot of girl 
groups assertive enough to record 
a song like "Downtown." a sexy, forth- 
right confrontation with a black male 
taboo: oral sex. "We re taking a stand 
for the ladies," says Taj, "telling the 
guys that this is the "90s. We re allowed 
to ask for what we want. And we"re 
allowed to get what we want." The 
girls want "'Downtown" to be their 
next and fourth single. 

The first single, "Right Here," was 
largely ignored by pop radio when it 



wasreleasedayearago. But some black 
stations, like KMjM in St. Louis and 
WJLB in I>troit, pushed it. "SWV was 
launched through black radio," says 
Roland Edison, vice-president of pro- 
motion at RCA. And clearly, black 
radio wields more and more influence 
over pop as more black music crosses 
over to the Top 10. 

"Pop radio has even started 
l(x>king for urban product earlier than 
black stations do," says Edison. ""We 
wantctl an urban youth aud iencc, " says 
Ortiz, "and that's what pop stations 
want now. Because now white kids 
from the suburbs can relate to black 
kids from the Bronx." When "I'm So 
Into You" came out in January, pop 
tadio, not to mention MTV, ran with it. 

As for the overlooked "Right Here, " 
it was recently remixed by Allstar 
and Teddy Riley (whose remix of 
"*I"m So Into You" also hel|'>ed launch 
that single), with samples from 
Michael Jackson's "Human Nature" 
for use in the movie Free Willy ^ prti- 
duced by Jackson s company. But 
don't expect all the hullabaloo to 
change SWV. 

At headquarters, they giggle in 
the hallways, stopping to say hello 
toeveryone, right down to the interns. 
Taj even lets a woman from produc- 
tion feel her coned thigh. ""Tve been 
working out, " she says, flexing a bicep. 
Though Coko — who's very tall, looks 
vaguely like Ruth Pointer, and doesn't 
remove her dark sunglasses — seems 
a little removed, together SWV act like 
sisters with the day off And that may 
be their ultimate appeal. "We don't 
have no real image, " says Lelee. " We're 
just being ourselves — girls from 
around the way." 
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As black as the night we arc, 
made blacker still (our skin, our eyes, 
our hair) through our style. 




That style's bass line: black, made 
not at all basic by the cut, the flair, the 
sartorial case with which we enter this 
blackness like a second skin, like the night. 
It's cool like that. And like this: 
no imitative projierties about this style — 
the first lesson in any understanding of our 
black aesthetic: you can't imitate a soul, 
a sound, a look: mess with mine and yours 
will definitely be a mess. Like Chet Baker 
trying to project what Miles could convey 
with the flicker of a lip 




on beyond-cool brass; like 
Blossom Dearie singing I'm Hip as 
Billie put on a black turtleneck, 
black capris, and had somebody else 
shine her hair so that she could 
then turn to the mike and say, 
ushering in the Voice of Cool, in her 
inimitable way: "You've changed. " 




Our voices, sounds: as 
black as that piano thump thump 
thumping under An Tiitum s 
diabolical dexterity as BeBop made 
the transition to Cool: Thelonious 
Monk's mw-iliji 
phrasing, neckties and berets; 
Mary Lou Williams's white-piano- 
key smile amidst that plethora 
of blackness (her face); Cecil Taylor 
resting Hip on one hip and the 
(then) baby of Progressive Jazz 
on the other as his fingers sailed 
past it all, into />«K sound. 





Stylist, Bri^itte Echols. Makeup, Roxanna Floyd tor Zoli Illusions. 
Grooming, Pascal Lewis for WJK/NYC 



Remember Your Roots 
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REDDER THAN RED 

In 1987. reggae superstar Peter Tosh was mysteriously murdered. In 1993. many 
questions remain. Gary Dauphin reviews the documentary Stepping Razor— Red X. 



1 .M PARTOFAGENERATION FOR WHtCH 
an affinity for Peter Tosh over Bob 
Miirley is a sign you take yourself for 
some kind ofex|X'rt. Where Marlcy was 
reggae's Fidel and patron saint. Tosh 
wiis its ClieGuevara, whose war against 
enemies seen and unseen led to his in- 
evitable martyrdom. The Tosh I recall 
was what used to be called a "reggae 
superstar." back when that title reflect- 
ed more than a string of hit singles: 
a wild, splitf-smoking Rastatarian 
given to confronting evil forces — [xilit- 
ical and otherwise. Not quite the cele- 
brated, exotic entertainer who perfor- 
med "(You Ciotta Walk) Don't Look 
Back" with Mick Jaggcr on SiiliirJay 
Nifiht Liiv in 1978. PetcrTosh was mur- 
dered in 19K^ under circumstances 
mysterious enough to put him in the 
same renegade pantheon as Jimi Hen- 
drix.Jim Morrison, and Bruce Lee. All 
of which makes for a very superficial 
knowledge of the man. What's largely 
missing for me is Peter himself 

Enter Sleppiiii; liazor — ReJ X (Nor- 
thern Arts), Nicholas Campbell's fc-a- 
ture-length documentary about Peter 
Tosh, taking part of its title from the 
singer's classic song of defiance: "I'm a 
stepping razor,don't watch my size I'm 
dangerous." Campbell allows us to 
encounter Tosh firsthand by using his 
resonating baritone as the film's only 
narration. The voice is taken from aseries 
of micrcxassettcs — the "Red X " tapes — 
recortled by Tosh for an intended auto- 
biography shortly before his death. 

Opening with a black screen and 
silence, followed by a clip from the 
tapes, iVi/'/)/«,i; Ktizm uses the gravity ol 
the singer's speaking voice to pull you 
in and, once there, propel you forward 
on a trip through Tosh's many moods. 
We get to hear the meditative, brood- 
ing, convincing Peter Tosh, someone 
who stayed up nights nursing a jay and 
thinking about his place in the uni- 



verse. Colonialism, the music indus- 
try, politics, the demons that tried to 
strangle him in his sleep — Tosh's talk 
wanders before it makes its inevitable 
sense, which is fine becau.sc in Stcpphig 
Razor the journey s the thing. 

Surprisingly, for a movie about a 
musician, there's little concern tor 
music here, in that none of the songs 
are ever played out trom beginning to 
end. Music is subtext, background, and 



red .\' next to it. Tosh never knew exact- 
ly who w^is making the mark but he had 
his ideas: the vampires. the"shitstem, " 
iheglobal conspiracy ot Babylon. 

Tosh's inner view is supplemented 
by re-enactments ot childh(X)d scenes, 
the Red X sessions, the murder; ar- 
chival ftwtagc of the sights and sound 
of Trench Town in the "60s; home vi- 
deos ot Marley, Tosh, ami Bunny Waller 
in the last days of The Wailcrs trio; and 




Ptter Tosh nutsgt a lay and confronts tho "shltstea." 



segue. Instead of music, the bulk of the 
soundtrack is the songwriter recount- 
ing the story of his life, offering more 
of a spliffed-t)Ut psychological portrait 
than a straight chronology. So we get 
to hear Tosh, an avid martial artist, 
remembering his song "Oh Bumbo 
Klaat" as arising out of a specific spir- 
itual awakening, where yelling this 
Jamaican expletive freed him from the 
paralyzing grip of social propriety as 
well as actual evil spirits. And we come 
to understand the other meaning of the 
title: Whenever Tosh saw his signature 
on official documents, he envisioned a 



inter\'iews with friends and observers. 
The appearance of Tosh s parents brings 
his Stepping Razor mystique back 
down to earth: his mother mourns her 
great son"s untimely passing; his father 
seemingly acknowledges his dead son 
for the first time. 

There is a funky rhythm at work 
in Sleppiiifi Razor. For all the informa- 
tion it gives, the only date mentioned 
is that of the murder: September 1 1 , 
19S7. This is an oddly appropriate way 
to approach Tosh, as the lack of a con- 
ventional timeline reflects the tree- 
wheeling path he often took in hisown 



probing discourse. My Peter Tosh 
would have appreciated that kind of 
meth(xJ. His first .solo album after leav- 
ing Bob Marley & the Wallers was 
legalize It. whose title song was a no- 
joke anthem about the benefitsof mar- 
ijuana (" I^'galize it and 1 will advertise 
it," he chanted). That kind of overtly 
antiestablishment position and his 
volatile public persona would often 
bring the wrath of Jamaica's authori- 
ties down on his head. Campbell gets a 
gotxl deal of mileage out of the mix of 
herbal Johnny Appleseed and Third 
World outlaw, sometimes forgetting 
that there's a gap between the image 
itkI what actually happened. 

For instance, there's a. scene in which 
Tosh seems to be upstaging Marley 
at the One Love PeaceConcert in King- 
ston. Jamaica, in April I9^S. Marley 
is shown in a brief, unflattering shot, 
seemingly overjoyed by bringing to- 
gether then prime minister Michael 
Manley and then challenger Edward 
Seaga, political enemies whose '''H elec- 
tion battle spilled out into street war- 
fare. Tosh comes on and makes what 
seems to be a terse, buzz-killing state- 
ment, reminding ever\'one that "peace 
is theiliplomayouget in the cemetery," 
that Jamaica is still colonial territory, 
and that Seaga and Manley are hardly 
men of the people. 

It's an amazing moment. The prob- 
lem is Tosh came on /jf/ort Marley that 
night in Kingston. And the brief state- 
ment was really part of a meandering 
tirade aimed (like Tosh's ever-present 
spliff) at the dignitaries sealed front and 
center, but offscreen in the film. 
(Several months later. Tosh was accost- 
ed in the street by police officers and 
beaten unconscious. No charges were 
ever filed against Tosh.) 

Oimpbell's recasting of this event is 
needless padding, a lot less affecting 
than the re-creations that j^urjiort to 
show us the world through Tosh's own 
eyes: shotsof the Trench Town slums of 
his boyhood, children running along 
the beach and through the stteets, the 
sun arc'ing overhcati as Tosh's voice 
drones ghost-like through the mix. 
There is no way to ever mistake these 
scenes tor "tacts. " so thev ironicallv 
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become the most compelling parts of 
the film. This is the Tosh from the most 
intimate parts of the Red X tapes, re- 
creation and montage opening his he-ad 
up and letting us look inside. Better 
than merely looking at Tosh's life, these 
moments make us fellow travelers with 
the singer, and although they arc basi- 
cally fictions, they create a "Peter Tosh" 
we imagine only Peter himself could 
have known. So at one jwint we sec Tosh 
as a boy running into a barbed-wire 
fence along the beach. He cuts his eye- 
lid open, and the Red X tapes reveal that 
the bloody slit was like a window 



through which he could see the devil 
and all his works. Over time. Tosh came 
to see that as a defining moment. It 
revealed to him that his life would be a 
constant battle against Satanic forces 
who had for some reason chosen to test 
his faith. For Tosh, that fight became a 
grudge match. 

Those illuminating moments un- 
fortunately come fewer and fewer as the 
film approaches its end. Such scenes go 
a long way toward fleshing out the inex- 
orable link between the spiritual and 
[x>litical forces Tosh saw; his words have 
been saying that all along, now we see 



it's true. But Stepping Riizor up 
thinking about such problems when it 
starts to deal with the questions around 
Tosh's murder. One talking head fol- 
lows another. And many theories are 
advanced; drugs, politics, crime, bad 
luck, destiny. None of them is very 
compelli ng. Stepping Rjzor starts to drag 
its feet, unable to make the kind of 
connections that inspired Tosh to his 
greatest, most provocative moments. 
Campbell resorts to the stuff of your 
average episode ot Cops: a reenactment 
of the crime, close-ups of Tosh's bul- 
let wounds, pictures of his corpse, the 



tearful testimony of his wife, and 
so forth. Having spent almost two 
hours dropping science for the audi- 
ence, he becomes just another mute 
black corpse. Yet in life Tosh was any- 
thing but mute; he had the nerve to 
give public voice to what other Trench 
Town youths spoke in low tones or not 
at all. If Stepping Razor — Rei^ X falls 
short ar the very end, it's mainly 
because Peter Tosh is no longer here 
to tell us what's what. 



Car) Daiiphinisafreelamejoumalislaml 
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THE LOST BOYS 

What's wrong with growing up in the suburbs? Amongst Friends gives Manohia Oargis some answers. 




Trevor »d FrlMd back li*n |all aid (till loaking for a oa) oat. 



Acoming-of-age cautionary, Rob 
Weiss's debut feature, Amangsl 
Friends (Yme Line), tracks the exploits 
of a few white boys from Long Island, 
alienated youth whose existential 
torment is as shallow as their pockets 
are deep. Their demographics may be 
blueprints for upper-middle-class mas- 
tery — collegelawschoolwifekidshouse — 
but these are Reagan Age children, 
hurtling down a different road toward 
the American Dream. 

A mongst Friends cranks up like some 
long-lost home movie, scratched and 
specked with dirt. The opening voice- 
over fondly recalls, "There were three 
of us. " In silhouette Billy, Trevor, and 
Andy tumble through the frame, while 
Andy's rapid-fire delivery riffs on life 
in Long Island and " 16-year-old Jewish 
kids thinkin' and actin' like they're 
Flavor Flav." Or so they want to believe. 
Cut to a couple more scenic layovers — 
callow teens one minute, callous adults 
the next — until the film finally stut- 
ters to a start with Trevor's return home 
from jail. While he's been contem- 
plating life beyond iron bars, Andy's 
been on the hustle, Billy's been mak- 
ing like Joe Pesci's Tommy DeVito, 
and most everyone else has gone off 
coschtxil. 

Writer/director Rob Weiss is the lat- 
est in a line of fiedgling auteurs who 
came of age w i t h one fi nger on t he VC R 
PAUSF. button and another itching to 
jump-start a movie camera. Although 
Weiss doesn't have the aesthetic chops 
of N ick Gomez, Qucnt in Tarantino, or 
the Hughes brothers, he's clearly wor- 



shiped at the feet of the same video 
godhead. Martin Scorsese — especially 
GooilFellas — informs virtually every 
nuance ofAiimigs! Friends, from Andy's 
speedball voiceover to the swooping 
camera that closes in on Billy as he leans 
on the competition. 

Violence and macho gone amok are 
the obvious lures in Scorsese's work. 
What acolyces conveniently ignore, 



though, is the director's religious pas- 
sions — problems of the divine being 
considerably less action-packed than, 
say, shoving a Glock in someone's 
mouth. Still, if faith has limited appeal 
for filmmakers, Scorsese's mean streets 
have all the fullness of an authenti- 
cated life, which is irresistible for 
young directors looking to give char- 
acters meaning. 



One Big Lie of white culture is that 

diversity is the same thing as (con- 
sumer) choice. Li ke a lot of kids, Weiss's 
characters struggle in an identity vac- 
uum, one created at the mall but stoked 
on unconscious anxiety about race, 
class, sex, ethnicity. These are the chil- 
dren of the mainstream, as radically 
assimilated and desperately unhappy 
as they are privileged. So what if dad's 
a lawyer? Junior just wants to be like 
his gangster granddaddy ("real men," 
Andy reverentially dubs them), who 
toughed it out in the ghetto with accent 
and historical memories intact. Never 
mindcollcgc(much less yesliiva), these 
upper-middle-class mercenaries flirt 
with danger, brandish guns, and brag 
hf)w "it's happenin' here, man, shir's 
happenin' ever>'whcrc." It 's the multi- 
cultural '9()s and the only way for a 
white man to feel alive is to either give 
a bullet or take one. 

In the world of Amongst Friends, 
criminality ecjuals identity — "1 shoot, 
therefore I am.' Despite some sparks 
of irony, Weiss buys into a logic that 
constructs life as more genuine, more 
real, because it's flecked with grit just 
like that bit of home movie he unwinds 
at the beginning of the film. Truth is, 
the difference between Amongst Friends 
and the hard, cold nihilism ofMenaee 
II Society is as vast as that between 
a Long Island suburb and Watts, one 
rarely, it ever, measured in movie- 
made America. 



Manohia Dargis urites about film and livts 
in New York City. 
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. WORD WE FEARED 
EPIDEMIC WE DENIED . 



Latthew Modine 



And the Band Played On 

THE TRUE STORY OF THE MOST DEADLY DISEASE OF OUR TIME. 
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HBO PICTURES pkesi^ MATTHEW MODINE AND THE BAND PLAYED ON 
MU5ir BY CARTER BURWELL co produced bv ARNOLD SCHULMAN and EDWARD TEETS 
<:unvE PRODUCERS AARON SPELLING and E. DUKE VINCENT produced sy MIDGE SANFORD «iu SARAH PILLSBURY 
scKEENPLW ar ARNOLD SCHULMAN b nm ik.ok bv RANDY SHILTS '.mucmi> bv ROGER SPOTTISWOODE 



AN HBO ORIGINAL MOVIE PRESENTATION 
PREMIERING SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 8 PM ET/PT 
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HAY WIRED 



From NBA celebrity to cocaine addict. In Spencer Haywood: The Rise. 
The Fall. The Recovery. Nelson George finds a man perpetually on the rebound. 



THESE DAYS BASKETBALL AND llll' HOP 

seem as natural together as rice and 
peas. Shaq's j!Ot a record deal with Jive. 
B-ball is a staple in videos from Kurtis 
Blow to Diamond Dee. And Michael 
Jordan's bag^y trunks arguably spar- 
ked today's loosc-fit street style. 

But tor a previous generation ot 
b-ball junkies, the game was synony- 
mous with jazz. Where now the slam 
dunk connects basketball with in-yo - 
face attitude, tor "heavy " '7(ls bloods, 
the defiantly black, improvisational 
sounds of John Coltrane, Miles Davis, 
Sonny Rollins, Roland Kirk, and 
Ornctte Coleman defined the game's 
flow for the "in" crowd. For all soul's 
ma.ss appeal, many in the black-pow- 
er era thought jazz represented a 
heightened awareness, a hipness, a 
sophistication that soul couldn't artic- 
ulate. For those with Afreis, turrlenecks, 
and sideburns, jazz went perfectly with 
challenging the establishment, fieing 
a player (with the opposite sex, that is) 
and sniffin' coke — all very popular 
activities for African American ball 
players in the days before the mailing 
of the NBA. 

For no one was this more true than 
NBA great Spencer Haywood. A fitting 
icon for all that was mellow and messed 
up afxjut basketball from the late '60s 
to the early '80s, Haywtxxi provided the 
blueprint for the caricature of the 
greedy multimillionaire black jock 
that's become a sports-page motif His 
game was always heavily informed by 
jazz, which made him resistant to 
regimentation. "First we got into our 
mood with some jazz," he writes of his 
powerhouse high school team in his 
autobiography. Spencer Haywood: The 
Rise. The Fall. The Recm-ery 
(Amistad Press, 284 
pages, black & white 
photos). "We knew 
we were very cool. 
Detroit was in the 
midst of the Mo- 
town revolution; 



everyone was listening to Stcvie Won- 
der, and the Temptations, and the 
Supremes, and here we weregroovin' to 
a higher order of music, preparing our 
minds tor the battle. Then we'd go out 
and, cool iis Miles Davis, annihilate the 
other team . " 

The book, written with former LA. 
Timet scrilie Scott Ostler, chronicles 
Haywood's winding journey from sou- 



Russell's often metaphysical SeconJ 
\lf;Wand Ivireem Abdul-Jablxir's spir- 
itual Giant Sh'/'.s, but the brother's got 
a strong story to tell. 

Raised dirt poor and shoeless, at 
age n Haywood's on-court prowess 
won him a trip north that ended in 
Detrt>it. There he fell under the pater- 
nal guidance of Pershing Highs leg- 
endary coach Will Robinson. With 




To Haywood anil loiaa, thoir latB-disca''7Do oiarriage was "a chanca to fmprovo tho world." 



thern poverty to Big City celebrity 
(complete with a supermodel wife — 
Iman) to middle- American respectabi 1- 
ity. Over the course of a stellar, star- 
crossed career this lanky Mississippi 
native played many roles — American 
hero, Uncle Tom, threat to the game's 
existence, franchise player, malcontent, 
lucky in love, unlucky in love, and coke 
fiend. As literature, Haywtxxi's auto- 
biography isn't as compelling as Bill 



Robinson's prodding, Hayw(xxl devel- 
oped the multidimensional game that 
would become both his gift and his 
curse. Nearly six-foot-eight in high 
school, HaywtHxi already had superi- 
or ball-handling skills and a steady 
long-range jumper. He could play 
inside like a center or dribble past 
defenders like a smaller man. With 
Trane in the locker room and domi- 
nance on the court he seemed poised for 



a srrong college career before heading 
into the NBA. 

In the spring of 1968, the most 
tumultuous year of this century's 
second half, history interceded. Edu- 
cator Harry Edwards continued to urge 
black athletes to boycott the summer 
Olympics in Mexico City in protest of 
i;.S. racial injustice. Many big-name 
black athletes, including then Lew 
Alcindor(now Kareem Abdul-Jabbar), 
complic-d. Sprinters Tommic Smith and 
John (Carlos participated but shtKked 
the world by giving a black-power 
saluteafter receiving theirgold medals. 
It's fashionable now to remember the 
'6()s as a time of total black relicllion, 
but the innate moral and political con- 
servatism of many African Americans 
also manifested itself In response to 
Smith and Carlos, George Foreman 
waved a small American flag around 
the Mexico City ring after winning the 
heavyweight gold medal. 

Haywood, attending a Colorado 
junior college at the time, also showed 
his loyalty. Though a relative string- 
bean compared with the bulky, older 
Europeans, Haywood's speed and agili- 
ty helped the U.S. to capture the gold. 
Nationalists attacked him as an Uncle 
Tom but, like Foreman, Haywood had 
bought the American Dream: "The 
Olympics also represent the best of 
America — a chance for a nobody, with 
hard work and talent, to become a hero; 
and a chance for a Black man or woman 
to demonstrate the worth and quality 
of the African-American race." 

Hay w{X)d returned a national hero. 
And, it he'd stayed in college, every- 
thing would have been just fine. 
He would have slipped right liack into 
the system and played his last two 
undcrgrad years at some big-time 
basketliall school. But Haywood turned 
out to be as much a capitalist as a 
patriot. Eager to cash in on his 
national celebri- 
ty (and because 
the NBA barred 
underclassmen), 
Haywood signed a 
multimillion-dol- 
lar deal with the 
CnnlinneJoti [>a^e 1 16 
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THE VIBE GEAR LINE OF CLOTHING IS DESIGNED BY 



CROUP 



To order, please mail check or money order to: 


Item 


Description 


Price 


Size 


Qtv. 


Total 


VIBE GEAR 


A 


Vibe lOff^i Cotton T-Stiir1 (Black Logo) 


$12,95 


L. XL 






166 Patterson Ave., Stirewsbury, N.J. 07702 


B 


Vibe 100°= Cotton T-Shlrl (Orange Logo) 


$12.95 


L. XL 








C 


Vibe Baseball Cap 


$12.95 








ArWrfiss 


D 


Vibe 100°o Cotton Baseball Shirt 


$27.95 


L. XL 








E 


The Official Vibe Black Denim Jacket 


S75.00 


M. L, XL 






City <?latfi 7lp 


F 


Vibe Stadium Jacket 


$27.95 


L, XL 






Credit Card: (Circle oiwi MC Visa Amex Acct# Exp 


Total Merchandise 








s 



Signature . 



Daytime Ptione Number . 



To charge your order call toll-free (800) B50-VIBE (8423) 



Most orders will be shipped via UPS. We will make every effort to stiip your entire order togetfier. However 
in some cases, items ordered together will be stiipped separately. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
On credit card orders, an item will not be cttarged to your account until it stiips. 

AK, HI. Puerto Rico, and Canada add S6.(X) to shipping & 
itandling charges. Foreign countries should add SI 2.00 to 
shipping & handling charges. 



Merchandise Total 
$20 00 or less 
$20.01 10 S50.00 
$50 01 to S100 00 
Over $100.00 



Add lot StH: 
$ 4.50 
$ 6.00 
$ 9.00 
$12.00 



THE OTHER SEATTLE 



In the city famous for grunge and good cappuccino, Joe Wood finds a quiet storm brewing. 



KROM THE FAR END OF THE 

mall I can make out Silver 
Shadow D's hungry face. Ic is 
Tuesday afternoon and the air 
is as warm as a new ghost — it 
is always about to rain in 
Seattle. When I approach, D 
hands a homemade cassette to one of 
his friends. I smile and D smiles but I 
can still see the hunger in his flesh. 

We stand close to the car with the 
music. D has already briefed his bud- 
dies about who I am. so everjone is 
working his best angle. "We're in the 
wilderness out here," says Doe, his 
weight against the car's trunk. A bar- 
ber by profession. Doc is the wise one. 
"The birth of hip hop was in the ghet- 
to. We don"t got no ghettto." 

Judging from the looks of our sur- 
roundings. Doc is right. The Central 
Area District is where many of Seattle's 
black people live, but it is not the kind 
ofghetto you see back East. Black peo- 
ple make up only U) percent of the 
population; the city is mostly white, 
Asian, and Hispanic. The whites con- 
sider themselves liberal — they've 
elected a black mayor. Norm Rice 
( "White Rice " to some), and again 
named Seattle"s county ""King,"' this 
time after the dead civil rights leader. 
They have also stayed here with their 
giant money bags, so black living con- 
ditions are, as a rule, superior to those 
in most of [lie nation's cities. 

D tells me l(H)ks can be deceptive. 
"There's streets and real niggas in 
Seattle. " Except for the barbershop, the 
mall is desolate, like most ot the com- 
mercial strips in the area. The fellas all 
work small jobs or do "other things." 

A spliff appears and D offers a hit. I 
pass and he says, "Don't apologize, 
man." There is a certain fluid electric- 
ity in his voice. "It's alright. " he whis- 
pers. To my left, a well-gr<x>med broth- 
er named 206K says the problem with 
hip hop here is distribution and pro- 
motion. We re making music, but the 
only people who get to listen to it are 
right here. This s|xit and places like it 
are the music in Seattle. They don't 
want us here. 

The driver of the car hangs his foot 
out the door, then switches 



tapes. I say Seattle has produced two 
nationally known rappers. Sir Mix-A- 
Lot and Digable Planets" Butterfly, and 
that's more than some larger cities can 
claim. No one wants to talk about 
Mix — they say he hasn't helped any- 
body (even though Mix produced a 
compilation ot Seattle rap, due out in 
August). I ask why nobody's started a 
hip hop club in the city, even a small 
j uke. Before anyone can answer a cop car 
appears; the spliff is tucked away and 
we get to whispering about the police. 



Once there were hip hop clubs in 
Seattle, but that day is come and 
gone. It's not because grunge rock com- 
peted them out of existence: Seattlites 
pronounced "grunge" dead five years 
ago, and it never really captured the 
attention of young African Americans 
anyway. Hip hop had been the shit 
since DJ Nasty Nes started cutting rap 
singles on the air back in IWl.The 
music was welcomed with an easy 
embrace — the CD had seen Jimi Hcn- 
drix's blues spring from its clubs in the 



early '60s, and before that It had housed 
the northernmost points of the West 
Coast jazz circuit. Hip hop, like its old- 
er cousins, was weaned on the CD's 
black thighs — and just like them it left 
momma's lap as soon as it got big 
enough to jump. 

Which only means that rap in Seat- 
tle was part of the main demographic 
flow of 'SOs rap: up from black and into 
America. In Seattle the assimilation is 
particularly noticeable because of the 
small size of thecit)''s African American 



community — and its failure to stake 
out its own places in the cultural land- 
scape. Last year. Seattle's only club 
devoted to thesub-2()and black crowd. 
Matrixx, closed after numerous ac- 
counts of fighting spurred local author- 
ities to pass an "emergency" ordinance 
to chase the place away. 

Matrixx left nothing in its wake. 
Today, you can listen to rap at the occa- 
sional contest sponsored by innocous 
organizations like the Boy's Club, or 
you can go to the "black nights" at one 



of the white clubs in 
town, where the mu- 
sic is rarely j'jertormed, 
and the crowds arc 
always mixed: Asian, 
Latino, white, black, but 
never too black. These mixers arc care- 
fully composed: clubs call them ""R&B" 
or "world beat" nights, assiduously 
avoiding the terms '"rap" or "'hip hop." 
You hear the same top tunes again 
and again, you run into the same nice 
multiculti people again and again. 
You become a traveling band: first 
stop, RKCNDY; next. Papagayo s on 
Monday; then Re-baron Wednesdays; 
and on to Pier ^0 on Thursdays. 

The night I met D he"d convinced 
Pier 70 s DJ to let him take the 
mike. The club was sedate: there were 
Neneh Cherrj' posters plastered all over 
the walls, and Dr. Dre and DJ Quik 
were in heavy rotation — minus the 
jeep beats. Most everyone seemed old- 
er than their ages; they were in their 
early 20s, but they danced as neatly as 
grandparents. They swayed. There was 
something dead in the air — the mo- 
ment before 1 heard D's voice I was 
pretty sure something was missing. 

I crept to the edge of the floor, keep- 
ing an eye on some gangsters nearby. 
You could sec they were real niggas. 
Several Thursdays afterft^ard, one of 
them would shoot a gun in the air in a 
parking lot near the club. There had 
never been any problem inside Pier 70, 
but the gunshot was enough for the 
police to recommend the club recon- 
sider its black night; ScaFirst Bank, the 
landlords of the club's property, quick- 
ly ordered Pier 7(i to stop the R&B. 

Though safety is a legitimate con- 
cern, there's no reason to bcl icvc crack- 
ing down on clubs actually combats the 
city's more stubborn problems. Despite 
Seattlc"s boomtown ghettolcssness, 
resulting both from the phenomenal 
growth of Microsoft and the perennial 
strength of Boeing, the city struggles 
with many of the problems most U.S. 
urban areas face: rising unemploy- 
ment in the unskilled labor p(X)l, espe- 
cially among young African Americans; 
persistent patterns of residential and 




Bin kids doi't sway: "Acid Jan*" night at Re-bar, where the crowd is never too blacit. 



educational segregation; and troubled 
neigfaboifaood economies, particularly 
in Made communities like the Central 
Aiea District. 

Idwdcedout the gunslmgen again: 
diejr could have been D or Doe or his 
friends. They were not like the test of 
the crowd, the majority of our crowd, 
apictuie-perfect "melting pot," as well- 
behaved as model children. Like all port 
cities, Seattle is a soup of migrants. 
immii;r.inrs, and travelers, linlikeorh- 
er towns, Seattle s various groups slide 
sikiitly under its great white top, no 
noisy banging allowed — the cops see 
to this. King County's historical end- 
points Hashed across my mind like 
ghosts: dead Indians in the beginning 
and silenced Negroes now. Was Seat- 
tle's *melting pot* just apietcy disguise 



£ot the triumph of white ilitr alles 
Othen? Was the absent eletnent "black" 
and the defining element "white"? 

When D's voice hit the mike I 
heacd the missing thing. D isn't even 
the best tappet in Seattle, but there 
is electricity in his voice. I notice it 
again later at the mall, an intense en- 
gagement, like soul, but different. Feel 
the dead ancestors all around — when 
you sleep or walk or dance in Seattle 
you dance with them: soul, a conver- 
sation with spirits, is thrust upon you. 
It threatens and promises like rain, 
everywhere — yet this soul is not the 
special thin.i; 1 catch in D"s voice. His 
electricity is lilted Irom the voices of 
Huck rinn and Slick Rick in equal 
parts, achild's mean curiosity, a reach- 
ing for lifie. It is the picato's hunger. 



It's more precious than race or the 
ghetto: it is about being alive. I looked 
around the mall — it is very gray. After 
D and Doe and his friends finish talk- 
ing, and we say goodbye, D says he will 
take me to his house. He lives in an 
affluent Jewish section of town and we 
have to drive to get there. The skies get 
clearer and the air a little fresher as we 
leave the CD; first you start to see the 
mountains and then maybe a little sea. 
We stop at a ranch-style house with a 
small green yard out trt)nt. 

It is very pretty. D carefully explains 
why he has srreer credenrials despite 
the apix'ara lice: This is his aunt's place, 
his mom w.ts a crack addict, he lias 
seen it all. 1 look at his picaro lace. It's 
alright, 1 almost say, it's alright — no 
need to apologize. 



Down in the basement, D moves 
some junkfinmachaitso I can sit. The 
air is heavy and still. Dpresses some 

buttons on his loop machines, letls me 
he's going to rap over the beats. He 
opens his eyes and l(x>ks at a point over 
my head. This is a rubber-band-and- 
glue operation, but I keep patient, I 
inhale some thick air, I put my hands 
on my knees. I wait. Suddenly the beats 
kick in and the words are tumbling out, 
breaking flic tiead air hke a stick -D 
wants you to know King (aiunty has 
the hunger, too, how quietly this city 
battles loud voices like his. 



JiH WoihI u riU I Irnjin^iltl) jh'ijit rju. mi- 
liar jrul l">liih-s fur The Village Voice 
and Esquire. He is currently uriiinga book 
about Ms family firUttle, Brown. 



Word - Continual from page 1 1 2 
American Basketball Association's 
Denver Rockets in 1969. 

The ABA was the brainchild of 
several frustrated millionaires who had 
been denied entry to the established 
National Basketball Association. 
Where the older league was dominat- 
ed by the stern, scowling Bill Russell 
(the NBA 's first black head coach) and 
his Boston Celtics, the ABA was a cir- 
cus of renegades, rejects, and misfits 
happily firing away from three-point 
land with a ted-white-and-blue ball. 

Haywood's contract was an tm- 
pcecedentedbfcadi of athletic deooium 
that outraged the sports establishment 
and thieatened the coaty relationship 
between the NCAA aiid the NBA. 
TluM^gh it was white millkmaifes who 
ofiered him the cash, Haywood bcOT the 
brunt of the criticism for taking it. 
Despite the flak, Haywood dominated 
the aba's third season, winning the 
Rookie of the Year and Most Valuable 
Player awards. 

One of capitalism's great gifts is its 
willingness to break with tradition 
\i4ieneverdiefe'smoDeytobemade. So 
in violation ofthe NBA prohibition on 
signing undetclaasmen, teams began 
bndcering fbc his services. The Sonics 
finally signed him to a six-year, 1 1<5 
million deal and piectpitated a legal 
battle with the NBA that reached the 
Supreme Court. 

In a 7-to-2 decision the justices 
ruled in Haywood's favor, a victory 
that led to the hardship draft and the 
regul.ir tluw oi underclass collegians 
into the pros. It would also, indirect- 
ly, help acccltT.itt- tin* rise ol basket- 
ball salaries to their current, dizzying 
heights as the NBA and ABA teams 



competed to sign unproved college 
boys. For the many fans who didn't 
bother to follow the case, Haywood was 
now totally transformed from Olympic 
hero to villainous black millionaire. 
With the notable exception of Jabbar, 
with whom he shared a deep interest 
in jazz, many NBA players and coach- 
es resented both liis legal triumph and 
his piles ot cash. 

As other players joined the mil- 
lionaires' club, Haywood seemed less 
ofademon, but turmoil always boveted 
near. During four all-star years in 
Seattle, HajrwDod soared and scored 
with ease. But duDi^ aseties of coach- 
es, including Bill Kussell, Haywood's 
game was tinkered with by men who 
didn'tundeistand it. Haywood, Connie 
Hawkins, Earl "the Pearl" lifonfDe,and 
a few others were bringing a jazzy, 
eqierimental, sttaight-out-the-scbool- 
yard style to a predominantly white 
old-school league. It was one thing to 
try a 360° dunk and miss in the ABA, 
but it was quite another to miss that 
shot on the venerable court of&fadison 
Square Garden. Playground vs. class- 
room, "give and go" vs. "pickand roll." 
Eventually the two would fiise (Magic 
Johnson, for example, becameamaster 
of botlO, biK in the mid to lace "yOs the 
battle lines were dearly drawn. 

In 1976, the year of the ABA-NBA 
merger, Haywood was traded to the 
still-gUunofous but ctumbliog New 
York Knicks. Three years removed 
from their last title, the team still boast- 
ed the superb backcourt ofWalt Frazier 
and Earl Monroe, but the frontcourt 
was in shambles. The pressure was on 
to revive the team and Haywood would 
become one of several unsuccessful 
saviots. He and Fiazier never g(X along 



(he thought Frazier's notoriously loud 
clothes were "costumes"), though he 
1 i ked Monroe and the fiituie Senator 
Bill Bradley. 

While the Knicks continued their 
downward slide, Haywood entered 
another phase — Big Apple celebrity. 
He dressed well. He got invited to 
Studio 34 and Regine's. He deejayed 
weekly at a jazz station. Most impor- 
tantly, Haywood wt)oed and wedded 
one of the world's most celebrated 
beauties, the Somalian model Iman. 
Before the Haywood-Iman union, 
black celebrity marriages had been cov- 
ered prinnrily in black newspapets and 
Johnson Publications. But her high 
profile, their New York base, and the 
novelty of a black American manrying 
an African made them intemationaUy 
known. They wed in the late disco 
'70s, but the rhetoric of their romance 
sounded like the Afrocentric '90s : "We 
convinced ourselves that this was as 
much a mission as a marriage. Wb had 
a chance to improvethe world. Wfeweie 
going to merge our two cultures, Afri- 
can and Afro- American, for the bet- 
terment of both." 

The marriage would be the last 
good thing in Haywood's life fora long 
time. He was gufaiged to basketball 
Siberia — ^the now-defiinct New Or- 
leans franchise — for his fiiilure to res- 
unecr the Knicks, but at Jabbar's urg- 
ing the lakers acquired him in 1980. 
It was the dawn of the Magic era and 
Haywood knew tfais was "the chance 
of a lifetime" to close out his career 
a champion. But in the most famous 
snooze in hoop history Haywood 
fell dead asleep during a practice for 
the 1980 finals against Philly. 

Only then did Haywood's fieebase 



addiction become public. This was the 
cocaine era of high life, the days before 
crack's fast-food appeal , when celebri- 
ties of every kind were freebasing their 
careersaway. "Basketball becamea nui- 
sance," Haywfxxi writes, "and life be- 
camea nightmare." In a publicity pho- 
to from that season Haywood looks 
wrinkled, gaunt, and a decade older 
than he was. His public humiliation 
during the NBA s showcase event made 
him one of the saddest symbols of the 
era: the athlete too busy getting high 
to play ball. 

Haywood was blackballed. His ide- 
alisdc maniage to Iman ended in bit- 
ter divorce. Asi^ierildallysucoessfiil 
comeback in Italy got him to the 
WashiiitgtonBuUea,buthisaddictkni 
lingered and his once grand career end- 
ed poorly. Not until he finally retired 
and focused on Haywood die dvilian, 
and not Haywood the celebrity, did he 
begin to build a new life. 

Hajrwood's book could be viewed 
as a cautionary antidrug tale or hoops 
history, but its ultimate value is as 
a chronicle of one black man's inad- 
vertent moral journey. In the '60s he 
believed, rather innocently, in the 
opportunities America offisred. In rhe 
'70s hisdesire for pmlessitHial freedom 
(and a 6t check) led him to battle the 
sports establishmem. Larertfae cocaine 
culture claimed bis mind. And in 
the post- 12 Step '90s, Haywood is 
a capitalist again — successfiil, sober, 
and reflective — a changed man who 
changed the game. 



Nelson George is the author of several ioois 

on hiack culture. His first novel. Urban 
Romance, will be published by Put nam in 
Jamiary«fl994. 
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THE ROAD WARRIOR 



Graffiti legend Lee Quinones could have been a superstar, but he refused to leave the 
streets. Brandon Holley tracl(s his 10-year journey from subway cars to race cars. 



THE CAR S NAME 

is Mr. Hyde. It's a 
Vvi Dtxi^f Coronet 
tliatgraiiiii artist 
I-cc Quinones lias 
raced for the last 
five years. As (lie nionil;er indicates, 
the Dod^e may 1(k>Ic like a granny car, 
but this hill metal jacket carries a big 
stick. Packed tight with a 4-10 magnum 
engine and the words no prisoni us 
written across the rear window, Mr, 
Hyde runs a quarter-mile in just over 
12 seconds and recently shut out the 
competition at the Atlantic Mopar 
Nationals in Englishtown, Newjerse)'. 
"I caugiit the other guy halfway down 
the quarter and blew through the 
traps, " saysQuinones proudly. "It may 
not look like much, but this car could 
rip your head off." 

When he started painting, Quin- 
ones 's style messed up a few heads as 
well. Dubbed the "masier of move- 
ment" by Keith Haring, Quinones was 
a spray-can superstar, celebrated in 
galleries from Soho to Paris, betore he 
got back on the real fast track — New 
York's underground street-racing scene. 

He established himself in the midst 
of the competitive graffiti culture 
of the mid '70s, painting trains and 
spreading his style and his tag, LEE, all 
over the MTA and New York City. 
Struck by the mysterious artist's work, 
producer Charlie Ahearn decitled ro 
makea f^lm based on the Quinones leg- 
end. When Ahearn approached Quin- 
ones ab<Jut playing himself in the movie, 
he balked at first, fearing that the mass 
exposure would enable cops to recognize 
him and interfere with his work. 

The landmark WiUSl^le, starring 
Quinones, Fab 5 Freddy, and the Rock 
Steady Crew, came out in 19KJ and 
introduced hip hop's three-pronged ar- 
tistic attack — graffiti, brcakdancing, 
iind ni]") — to mainstream 
America. (Impossible to 
find for years, \Vi/i/Sl)/c 
is now available on video 
from Pow Wow Produc- 
tions, \~ Hubert Street, 
New York, N.Y. lool -4, 
$29.95.) More comfort- 
able in the searchlight 



than the spotlight, though, Quinones 
returned to the street, afraid that the 
instant popularity of graffiti would 
reduce his work to novelty status. 

"Lee could have had all the celebrity 
he wanted, but he was very pure in the 
classicgrafllti sense, " says Fab S Freddy, 
who [xiinred subway cars with Qui nones 



ring is amazingly secretive, surfacing 
in the dead of night on toll and service 
roads in Brooklyn and Queens. Most of 
the challenges are made in the garages, 
where bragging rights can push bets 
upwards of $5I),(II)(). "That's where all 
the shit goes down," Quinones says. 
"An instigator will come in to a garage 






Guaril your grill: "It may not look like much, but this car could rip your heail off.' 



in the '70s. "I le wanted to remain anony- 
mous." Quinoncs's final show at the 
Barbara Gladstone Galler\' in 1984 was 
an instant sellout. By then, however, he'd 
had enough of the an crxiwd and resumed 
painting handball courts and subway cars 
while finally pursuing his longtime love 
of car culture and drag racing. 

The New York City street-racing 



if he knows of a hot car and say, 1 know 
this guy who's gonna shut you down.' 
That's what drives the whole thing." 

A match can si mmer for as long as a 
year, but when it happens, it happens 
fast. Once a time anti a place are agreed 
upon, a quarter-mile section of road is 
blocked off The bets take place, the 
race is run, and in a little over eight 



seconds everyone d isappears before the 
police can break up the rally. 

Quinones now tlrags primarily in 
sanctioned races but still instigates 
high-stakes outlaw matches. It is more 
than the race itself that continues to fas- 
cinate him, it's the whole milieu: the 
pre-racc trash talking in the garages, 
thededication ihedrivers show to their 
cars, and the sheer terror evident on 
their faces as they wait for the green. 

"I've walked by those cars when 
they're trembling there on the high- 
way," says Quinones. "It's incredible 
to see the drivers' eyes bulging out. 
They're ready to go out and kill them- 
selves and sometimes they do. It's a look 
you never see — not at the racetrack. 
You only see it on the street." 

In the past few years, the cars have 
startcxl to infiltrate his |:>ainting. A new 
series depicts sujx'tcars (badass Detroit 
legends built in the late '60s and early 
"'Os) that threaten to jump off the 
canvas. For Quinones, the progression 
from racingto painting isanaturalone 
because he considers his car to be a 
piece of moving sculpture. 

"When I did my trains in the '70s," 
he says, I rode on the inside of the sub- 
way cars to see people's reactions on the 
platforms. Driving my car is a sensa- 
t ion of watching people's reactions, too; 
It's an extension of my art." 

Nowadays, Quinones manages to 
balance the art crowd and car culture, 
existing somewhere in the middle. 
"One night 1 can be hanging out with 
Julian Schnabel and Madonna," he says, 
"and the next night I'm out on the 
street at a race taking shit for not rac- 
ing my car. What's in between is my 
arena, my work of art." 

As proof, he's already planning his 
next show. "I want to have my car actu- 
ally in the gallery," he says. ""Start 
it right up and intoxicate everybody 
with Cam 2 racing gas. Just give em 
the pulse of a real true 
American Sujiercar. " 
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FOR UNDER $11,000 



What Jeep, Wrangler does, it does best. 
So what you get is real juice. And at $10,925* 
it's show time all the way. Shift on-the-fly four- 
wheel drive is standard, along with Chrysler's 
exclusive Owner's Choice Protection 
Plant* Add to that, the most power- 
ful engine in its class, and you can see why 
Wrangler not only boasts go anywhere 




capability it also boasts do anything reliability. 
For more Information about Jeep and Eagle 
products, call 1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 
It's real juice you can count on, without the 

squeeze. 'Yheve's Only One Jeep!.. ^ 

A Division of the Chrysler Corporation. ^^^J 

*MSHP of vervcle srK>wn excludes tide, taxes, destnation charges, and options Price vald al time 
of ad piacement Optional tires and wtieels ^K)wn "See limited warranties and restrictions bI 
deatef. Jeep ts a registered trademark al Oirysler Corporation BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 
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TOr«V TOMI TONS 



TONY TONI TONE, the Soul. Paying homage to the past, savoring the 

present and bringing you the future on one album that says it all. ®{F S®Qa1], 

featuring the hits "If I Had No Loot," "What Goes Around" and "Anniversary." 
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Produced by Tony Toni Tone 
Executive Producer: Ed Eckstine Management: Left Bank Management 




KRISKROSS Da Bomb • Ruffhouse/Columbia by Matt Diehl 

When Kris Kross first blew up, it wasn't hard to see why. They had all the cute- 
ness required of adolescent rappers, and that backwards-clothing business 
was a clever marketing touch. But where other juvenile crews like Another 
Bad Creation subsisted on minimal mike skills, familiar samples, and the nov- 
elty value of little kids acting like hardcore roughnecks, Kris Kross could flow. 

On their breakthrough single "Jump," Mack Daddy and Daddy Mack dis- 
played the predictable squeaky vocals and mini-macho posturing yet rhymed 
with authority. The follow-up single, "Warm It Up," displayed another talent: 
taking a hardcore song or style created by one of their elders— in this case 
"Warm It Up, Kane" by Big Daddy Kane — and making it digestible for the 4 
million-plus youngstas who snapped up Totally Krossed Out. 

The teen duo's sophomore effort. Da Bomb, builds on the successful 
Krossed Out formula, updating it for the cun'ent hip hop climate. Kris Kross and 
whiz-kid producer Jermaine Dupri continue to incorporate other rappers' 
material into their grooves. They bite Brand Nubian's "Drop The Bomb" for 
the title track and Run-D.M.C.'s "Here We Go" in "And Ya' Don't Stop-Props 
to the or School"; on "Take Um Out," they blend Public Enemy's "Shut Em 
Down" with a Naughty by Nature flavor. Attempting to come correct for '93, 
Kris Kross add a heavy dancehall influence to their sound and throw off an 
old-school vibe as trendy as a pair of Puma Clydes. 

Since Totally Krossed Out exploded two years ago, gangsta rap has tak- 
en over the charts, forcing even L.L. Cool J to shout unconvincing ly atxjut Tec 
9s on his most recent release. And on the underage tip, groups like Da 
Youngsta's and Mobb Deep have upped the ante for street credibility, close- 
ly mimicking the lean of gangsta originators. No surprise, Da Bomb offers 
state-of-the-art hardness, opening with an Ice Cube sample and pulsing with 
a hardcore stance and sound. On the title track. Daddy Mack confesses he 
"just loves taking out punks, homes" over a loping. Too Short-style beat built 
on pumping bass drums, handclaps, and synthesizer loops. 

Kris Kross also nastily revive their feud with Another Bad Creation in an 
effort to distance themselves from other impish hip hop posses. On "Freak Da 
Funk," Mack Daddy challenges "that alphabet crew to make my day/so I can 
drop and chop and drop them little punks quick/and teach 'em to never mess 
with this Krossed-out kid." Still, despite the omnipresent "nigga this, nigga 
that," the criminal-minded macking doesn't dominate to the point of absur- 
dity; Da Bomb doesn't get a "G" rating, but it's more a "PG-13" than an "R" 
thang, offering up juvenile braggadocio instead of Geto Boys-style carnage. 



Where Oa Bomb improves greatly on the inconsistent Totally 
Krossed Out is in Kris Kross's ever-growing microphone tech- 
niques — check out Mack Daddy's rat-a-tat-tat delivery on the title 
track. Still. Da Bomb won't radically alter your worldview — Fear of 
a Black Planet it ain't. And true to their bubblegum roots, this just 
wouldn't be a Kris Kross album without filler, though that only makes 
the peaks seem that much higher. 

Kris Kross is ultimately more effective on a cassingle than over the 
course of a whole CD. The definitive summer slammer here is "Alright," 
a mid-tempo jam reminiscent of D.J. Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince's 
"Summertime." Over a jazzy ' 70s funk-style groove, Mack and Mack 
leave the Gats behind and revisit adolescent territory. They approx- 
imate Ice Cube's easy drawl for an innocent tale where they're "feel- 
in' good 'cause it was the last day of school," and it's "alright when 
I'm rolling through my 'hood/and I see the one that used to do the 
dirt/that's turned good." Dancehall don Super Cat (who first guested 

TONY REBEL Tony R*b«l ■ Chmo*/Columbla 
Don't say he didn't warn you. Before the riddim 
drops on Tony Rebel's first major-lalwl album, the 
six-foot-four dread can be heard belting out a cou- 
ple of key lines a capella-outtake-stylee: "A fresh 
deejay Is coming/Headed for a number one/A fresh 
deejay Is coming/Out to be a champion." 

Whoever decided to lead off the LP with this stu- 
dio snippet did good. Not only are the lines irrefutably 
accurate, but the breathy, l0-secorMi prelude is real. 
We feel Rebel standing barefoot in the vocal booth, 
serving notice to ail the false prophets and Ja-Fakln' 
rappers hitching a ride on the reggae bandwagon. 
Reggae doesn't get any realer than Tony Rebel. 

To say that this is the best dancehall reggae 
album any nujor label has produced so far Is not 
to damn with faint praise. 
Many dancehall veterans 
with stacks of Jamaican hit 
singles have been poorly 
represented on corporate 
wax. But Tony Rebef be- 
longs on that small shelf of 
CDs you can listen to from 
beginning to end, then press 
repeat — right next to that 
Bob Marley box set. 

Perhaps that's because 
Tony Rebel Is a reggae ar- 
tist first and foremost, 
equally at home flinging 
style in a dancehall or chan- 
ting in a MyabingI session. 
Roots, culture, scripture, 
lyrics, sweet melodies — It's all tn here, minus the 
usual gun talk and slackness, set to a host of rid- 
dlms by most every top producer In Jamaica. 
When Rebel rides Donovan Germain's oft-recy- 
cled "Qenerar riddim, the result is "One Day," a 
complete, uplifting song that can rock a sound- 
system party or send a Walkman-wearer Into a 
spiral of llfe-afflrming Introspection. 

Reggae needs Tony Rebel right now. Without 
hiding from reality, he manages to give a sophisti- 
cated nxKlem Interpretation of staunchly traditional 
Rastafarian values. After you're finished dancing 
to the infectiously catchy "Vibes of the Time" 
(whose melody is lifted from "Harper Valley P.T A."), 
take a stop and check the lyrical content: "Is only 
Jah can really help us inna dis ya revelation time." 

Then ask yourself when the last time was that 
an orthodox Rasta ntade a music video for a multi- 
billion-dollar company predicting the fall of Baby- 
lon. He works In mysterious ways. Rob KBnnw 





with Kris Kross on a street-cred remix of "Jump") adds a wildly infec- 
tious chorus that energizes the song, his stuttering patois provid- 
ing a percussive counterpoint to the rhythm track. Kris Kross more 
than hold their own against Super Cat's raw, vigorous rapping, even 
when Daddy Mack's voice cracks on a couple of occasions. 

This youthful lapse betrays a startling vulnerability underneath 
the gangsta pose; more significantly, it raises questions of what will 
happen when Kris Kross are no longer cute kids with a gimmick. 
Thankfully, the strength of Da Bomb gives hope that, after their voic- 
es break for real, Kris Kross will be able to stand tall next to the hip 
hop innovators they mimic so deftly. 

INYO'FACE! 

THE HISTORY OF FUNK Vols. 1 -5 • flh ino By now, everybody knows about the holy 
trinity: James Brown, Sly Stone, and George Clinton were present at creation. But the subse- 
quent history of funk remains murky and unexplored. The folks who bought or boogied to the 
original records — party people, dancef loor freaks, rubber fans, funkateers — tend to take this 
abundant musical resource for granted, while smart rap samplers and bands like the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers have been mining the rich motherlode for years. Ripe and lusty, the intoxicating 
essence de funk still lingers on the mainstream's edge like a delicious stench. 

At long last. In Yo'Face! The History ol Funk, Vols. I -5 presents a finger-popping, body-rocldng sur- 
vey — Funk 101 . The series is more than a little frustrating: roughly chronological. In Yo'Facel grinds 
to a halt just as funk begins its dawn-of-the-'80s ascendancy and peak. In the end. though, all those 
quaking bass lines and randy vocal come-ons have a way of battering down your resistance. 

Volume 1 kicks off with two essential jams, the eternal chicken-scratchin', horn-peppered 
riffs that nurtured an entire genre: JB's "Get Up (I Feel Like Being A) Sex Machine, Pt. 1" and Sly's 
"Thank You (Falletinme Be Mice Elf Agin)." Thanks to N.W.A and Rob Base, throbbing sample- 
sources like Charles Wright & the Watts 103rd Street Rhythm Band's "Express Yourself" and 
"Think (About It)" by The Female Preacher Lyn Collins (both on Volume 1) ring out like former 
number ones instead of neglected gems. 

That's the upside to Rhino's all-inclusive approach. The downside, most apparent on Volumes 
2 and 3. is the presence of too many funk-inspired soul and R&B tunes. The Staple Singers. Curtis 
Mayf ield, and the O'Jays have already been compiled and collected in depth, often by Rhino 
itself on other anthologies. 

And isn't a total of four Average White Band songs about four too many, especially in the humil- 
iating company of Wild Cherry's "Play That Funky Music"?!? Placed alongside the nasty-drawl- 
ing Ohio Players, these pale novelties come across as clueless — at best. 

Of course, the rest of the white rock mainstream largely disdained funk the first time around, 
dismissing it as mere disco. Volumes 4 and 5 straighten out that particular misunderstanding. 
From the soaring drumbeat choruses of Parliament's "Tear the Roof Off the Sucker (Give Up the 
Funk)" to the unforgiving hard-rock rumble of the Bar-Kays' "Shake Your Rump to the Funk," this 
brand of Saturday-night hedonism has little to do with the Bee Gees or Donna Summer. The fine 
breakthrough hits included here by the Gap Band ("Shake"), Cameo ("I Just Want To Be"), Slave 
("Slide"), and Rick lames ("Bustin' Out") also herald the wild times lurking just around the bend. 
(If Rhino follows up with Volumes 6 through 10. extending up through 1982 and Dazz Band's "Let 
It Whip." those sets should be absolute motherfunkers.) 

Despite the inexplicable absence of "Brick House," or any pre-schmaltz Commodores for that 
matter, the fourth and fifth installments do conclude In Yo' Face! on an encouraging and for- 
ward-looking note. Matching fusion-y sax and flute solos to galactic keyboard bleats, "Dazz" 
by Brick prefigures Digable Planets and/azzmatazz by a neat 17 years. And when the Bar-Kays' 
"Holy Ghost" erupts into a galvanizing, polyrhythmic drum break, '90s listeners also get a riv- 
eting peek at the birth of hip hop. 

Truly, the spirit still funks among us. Even an imperfect and too-briei sampler like In Yo'Face! 
The History of Funk proves that the saga isn't over yet. Mark Coleman 
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For the Cool In You • Epic 



S^P^^^^^^H By the time it sneaked into this market on the Silver soundtrack, 
■ fl^^^^^^ Shaggy's "Oh Carolina" (Virgin), had already ruled U.K. charts. That 
I L ■ ^^^^1 figures, because this lamaican-bomBrooklynite hosts one joyous 
^^^f^M^^^ dancehall thing. Private in its obsessions, blazingly public in its 
^^^^^^^^^ gruff address, "Oh Carolina" sounds well-crafted yet also, as Shaggy 
I has maintained, like "just a bunch of friends in the studio."... "B-b-b- 

I I but wait," Onyx warn in "Slam" (JMIfflAL/CHAOS /Columbia), "it gets 

I worse." The a^oup's advancing the argument that rap should rip up 

BQ18&Bi0t&£l pavement rather than toss shindigs. It's 
an old position; Onyx coproducer Jam Master Jay took it 10 years ago with Run- 
D.M.C. But maybe these New Yorkers cast their B-boy manifesto so fiercely 
because, surrounded by hip hop eclecticism at home and gangsta cred out West, 
they think that the hard point needs to be made again. Whatever, they slam 
it... .Ice Cube says not to "wreck yourself" on his "Check Yo Self" (Priority), with 
a remix that samples Grandmaster Flash's "The Message." It's fine, fine-sound- 
ing counsel, but Boas gets more absorbing results dramatizing exactly the same 
sentiment. Her super-intense "Deeper" (DJ West/ CHAOS/ Columbia) wields pow- 
er and concern, scaring up a portrait of a woman dangerously adrift. The horror in her voice confirms that 
this is a fate to avoid. . . .The Pharcyde deployed a Quincy Jones sample on "Passin' Me By" with crack tim- 
ing and wit. Similarly, the bummed-out "Otha Fish" (Delicious Vinyl/Atlantic) borrows a Herbie Mann 
bit. The trick is how The Pharcyde kick in their samples with Nintendo-speed before stepping back and let- 
ting them smoke... .Time was. New Order's "Regret" (Qwest/Warner Bros.) would have seemed the last 
word in Eurorhythm. And even if techno's cutting edge has passed them, the group's best moves — that 
quicksilver forward motion, that guitar hook lifted cold out of the mix — are no less compositionally rich 
and effective. Still, Iccydee's "Plastic Dreams" (Epic), from Belgium, is a rave instrumental to compete with 
Herbie Hancock's "Rockit." The Jaydee touch — earthy in the keyboard melody, unstoppable and space- 
bound in the wave after wave of rhythm tracks — is warm, brave. Both "Trance" and "Tribal" mixes 
excel. . . .Robin S. and the Captain Hollywood Project know what time it is. Hollywood's "Only With You" 
(Imago) crosscuts his stairmastered Barry White raps with female choruses, sliding that combo against 
angular techno riffing and housey programs. Robin S. and her producers are subtler: They're following 




, . , , ,- , J .J their big Show Me Love hit with Love for Love (Atlantic/Big Beat). It brings personality and addictive 

Itsbeenacoupleotyearssincethetender-voiced , , , , , , ,, , , , 

soul to techno s faceless pulse. Plus, Robin S. has a friendly voice that can fire right up.. . .Fire isn t some- 

Babyfacc put his own pipes on wax (save his thinglerenceTrentD'Arby'severlacked.Butit'spassionthatoccasionally turns shrill— like those back- 
cameos on the Boomerang soundtrack), but there ground vocals on "Do You Love Me Like You Say?" (Columbia). Skip the first couple of mixes and proceed 
probably hasn't been a two- week span when one '° (Masters at Work)" and the "Dallas Austin Master Mix (R&B Mix)." With hip hoppy assem- 

r , ' I J J' ' ' J' blage and Wonder-like R&B respectively, both nix nnrax nninno 

orthesonewritcr/producerextraordinairesdit- , , , .'^ Z,^,. , , DREAM WARRIORS 

* ^ the cheese and do superior things with DArbys ""^tnin nnnniuntf 

ties wasn't in the Top 10. Having written sig- j^bust vocal,... Austin's DARP SWAT Team also 

nature songs for Whitney Houston, Paula earn the right to mess with Tina Tumor's "I Don't 

Abdul, Bobby Brown, Johnny Gill, Pebbles, Wanna Fight" (Virgin), dubbing up this tune 

After 7, and Karyn White and helped discover 

such acts as Damian Dame and Toni Braxton, 



along the lines of Sade. For emotion, myth, 
singing, and mood-perfect strings, though, you 
can't beat the version 
you hear on the radio. 
When Turner tears 
up her voice at the 
top of the bridge, it's 
as involving as soul- 
ful pop music gets. 
This is one of the best 
records of her career. 



the ubiquitous Babyface (along with partner 
LA. Reid, the other half of the star-making L. A. 
and Babyface team) is clearly an architect of 
today's black pop scene. Credits aside, though. 
Face is also one of the only sensitive male R&B 
crooners left in the business. 

Rather than riffing up a storm like his gospel- 
trained new jack colleagues, the subtle soul man uses his seductive falsetto, passion-over- 
precision phrasing, and well-timed growls to woo his listeners. For the Cool In You, his long- 
awaited, self-penned third album, is a perfect vehicle for his vocal melisma. He sounds solid 
on cutesy midtempos "Rock Bottom" and "Lady, Lady" (a tune spiced with Stevie- wonderful 
chords), but it's on the heartfelt ballads — "Never Keeping Secrets," "And Our Feelings," and 
the acoustic guitar-anchored "When Can 1 See You" — where this tenor serves up *nuff bravu- 
ra. Even when his lyrics border on cliche territory, the maestro sings with such confidence that 
you forgive the occasional schoolboyish hooks ("Well alright/Well OK baby/I finally done 
me something right/I got you in my life"). 

But then again, when one has infectious melodies, complex chord progressions, car-drive 
grooves, and bell-clear tone to offer, who needs metaphorical lyrics? Some singers, thank God, 
still have more than phat beats and sampled loops working in their fi;i)avor. Gordon Chambers 



Th* MovU (Coming To A Ptonol Noar You) • f«tand 
The Dream Warriors' 1M1 debut album, And Now The Legacy 
Sag fns, was a lesson In creative abandon. Its "Boombastlc" 
mesh of funky breakbeats, |auy brass, and lyrical abstrac- 
tion was a froah attempt to rescue De La's soul from hip hop's 
growing cult of hardness. If the results didnt always soar, ttie 
novelty of their exuberant, mystic mix kept things floating. 
At least for a few weeks. 

Two years later, the Warriors — Toronto-bred King Lou and 
Capital Q — return from the '^lMirt»s of the mlmT wHh too much 
concept and too little daring. Their second album is meant to 
be consumed like a motion picture, each song a "visual" 
expression of a larger theme. Unfortunately, Tfie Afovto plays 
more like an unedited after-school TV special. 

Q and Lou set out to civilize the uncivilized by prattling on 
about the evils of bigotry, unsafe sex, and street crime. 
Though their Intentions are admirable and tiMir rhyme styles 
competent, they end up drowning In a sea of half-baked 
metaphors and contorted cliches . And save for a couple of 
sturdy headbobbers ("Project Thing" and "I MIglit Freestyle**), 
the production falls to flesh out the few musical ideas that 
might have offered some relief. 

All Is not lost, however. Stuffing tlM margins of Tbe MoWe 
Is poet 99, a woman whose post-Beat versifying on sex and 
sexual disease easily outstrips everything else on the album. 
99*s take-no-shit attitude, supple cadence, and resonant 
Imagery are bold enough to offer a glimpse of the cinematic 
experience this record aimed to be. If only she'd been the 
main attraction. CmHmrHMrrIm 





TONY TONITONE Sons of Soul • A\m7/r)' 

For Tony Toni Tone, making R&B in the "905 is 
a humbling proposition. The Oakland-based 
triocalled its 1990 sophomore effort The Ret ival, 
and in interviews emphasized its debt to '70s 
soul in general and Bay Area titans Sly Stone 
and Larry Graham in particular. The album 
itself, fonunately, was anything but a nostalgia 
trip; following on the heels of a charming but 
unspectacular debut, TheRethal suggested that 
the Tonys — singer/bassist Raphael Wiggins; 
his brother, singer/guitarist D'wayne Wiggins; 
and their cousin, drummer Timothy Christian 
Riley — had the stuff that separates those artists 
who synthesize their influences in fresh, excit- 
ing ways from those who merely wear them on 
their sleeves. 

With Sons Of Soul, that promise is brought 
to fruition. Having already matched sublime 
vocals with slam m i ng beats, the Tonys are now 
supplementing that combination(with a lit- 
tle help from a few collaborators) with great 
songwriting. Tracks like "Tell Me Mama" and 
"If I Had No Loot" are distinguished by spry- 
ly sumptuous melodic hooks that offer shades 
of Stone and Stevie Wonder — whose lithe, sun- 
ny tenor is strongly evoked by Raphael's 
singing — ^at their breeziest. "I Couldn't Keep 
It To Myself and "Gangsta Groove" are equal- 
ly fine, offsetting the brisk hip hop of the pre- 
vious songs with gently compelling funk 
grooves. Meanwhile, by contrasting a sui")er- 
smooth vocal with a flurry of horns, "Tonyies! 
in the Wrong Key" parlays ajames Brown sam- 
ple into an insidious reverie. 

Finally, there are three ballads, all of which 
outclass any such songs the Tonys have written 
before. After the lovely, tender come-ons of 
"Slow Wine" and "(Lay Your Head On My) 
Pillow," Sons of Soul climaxes, so to speak, with 
" Anniversary," agrandly romantic, nine-minute 





tf you want to celebrate Jack Daniel's birttiday with us ttiis montti. how about a sip of his Tennessee Whiskey: 

THOUGH JACK DANIEL'S BIRTHDAY is 
celebrated in September, the exact day and year 
remain a mystery. 

His statue at our distillery reads that he was 
born in 1850. Yet other sources state it was 
September of 1846. And as to which 
day, that may never be known. Still, 
all the confusion has never stopped 
anyone from celebrating Mr. Jack's 
birthday. The way we look at it, 
there's any one of 30 days to 
choose from. 
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bolero that lavishes its female subject with 
such warmth and respect that the cheeky 
misogyny of an earlier track called "My Ex- 
Girlfriend" seems instantly forgiveable. 
Clearly, the Tonys can be a reverent bunch, 
whether serenading a lover or paying homage 
to the legends of soul. With its third album, 
the band demands no small amount of R-E- 
S-P-E-C-Ti tself. Elysa Gardner 

EARTH, WIND & FIRE 

Mtll*nn(um • Wmm9r Bros. 

Maurice WhHs's Earth, Wind & Fire and Qeorge 
Clinton's P-Funic amoeba remain the yin and 
yang of post-soul-era black music, in their hey- 
day, both sold tons of records, but the differ- 
ences were glaring; EWF encouraged listeners 
to savor its airy RAB lilce a vintage wine, while 
Clinton's crew just wanted to push your face in 
the funk. As a result, P-Funk are heroes to a 
generation of hardcore hip hoppers and funk 
rockers, while many of EWF's oldies have 
become Lite FM staples, likely to elicit diffidence 
or derision from today's new jacks. 




"Dazzey Duks" • "Whoomp!" • "Whoot" Perhaps the most persistently revealing tradition in 
pop music is the novelty dance hit. And when the novelty focuses where the sun don't shine, the 
signifying gets really deep. So what's signified by all the shakin' goin' on during the summer of '93 
with Duice's "Dazzey Duks," Tag Team's "Whoomp! (There It Is)," and 95 South's "Whoot, There It 
Is"? Well, of course, it's a butt thing, and I think we all understand. 

Responding to the southern revival of short-short cut-offs as worn by Catherine "Daisy Duke" 
Bach on the early-'80s TV show The Dukes of Hazzard, "Dazzey Duks" was the first and most infec- 
tiously dopey of the three hits. A bleeping, high-speed throwback to the early-'80s post-"Planet 
Rock" craze (Jonzun Crew, Newcleus, The Micronawts, et al.), which inspired such dances as the 
Smurf and the Webo, "Dazzey" started its own line dance, perpetrated at country-music discos 
(instructional video available). Sounding like an electro-frantic cartoon of a Miami "bass" record 
(2 Live Crew for kidsl), and jumping off from white- trash pop culture, it's perhaps the lowest com- 
mon denominator crossover pop hit of all time, equal 
parts "Pop That Coochie" and "Achy Breaky Heart" 
("Achy Breaky Coochie"?). 

The video — costarring Bach, Maiiied ...With Chil- 
dien's David Faustino, Baywatch's Nicole Eggert (the 
Catherine Bach of the '90s), and the L.A. Raiderettes- — 
liberates a club full of white cowpokes from their boring 
sam-o sam-o dance rut and reaches new heights in low- 
budget schlock. But the song itself is relentless. "It's so 
incredibly dumb in the most beautiful way," enthuses 
Monica Lynch, president of Tommy Boy Records, which authorized Afrika Bambaataa samples 
for Duice ("Planet Rock") and 95 South ("Renegades of Funk"). 

The success of "Dazzey," "Whoomp!," and "Whoot" (all Top 20 smashes and gold sellers) indi- 
cates at least two major shifts in the hip hop and pop marketplace: ( 1 ) The Box — the Miami-based, 
all-request national video channel on which both "Dazzey" and "Whoot" became regulars — is a 
serious challenge to MTV, which played neither video; and (2) the South has risen as a major hip 
hop player. The two members of Duice hail from Augusta, Ga., 95 South work out of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Tag Team reside in Atlanta. Add them to the transplanted southern voices of West Coast 
gangstas and the rural-rap of Arrested Development and suddenly nasal drawls are everywhere. 
Interestingly, New York was the last major market to catch on to the "Dazzey" trend. 

The "Whoomp!" and "Whoot" phrases, popular shout-outs 
at Atlanta clubs, supplanted Naughty by Nature's "Hey! Ho!" 
(from "Hip Hop Hooray") as the chant of the summer. During 
the NBA Finals, Chicago Bulls fans cheered "Bulls! There It Is!" 
and a subsequent remix of the Tag Team song became a local 
hit. And both "Whoot" (an in-your-face free-for-all, like top- 
speed Trouble Funk) and "Whoomp!" (a more conventional 
"bass" jam) are faves among black fraternities and sororities, 
with the Que Dogs changing the phrase to "Woof! There It Is." 
"These are the records Hammer should've made," says 
|} Lynch. "They conjure up fun in the sun, and that's what 
people want. The public has spoken." by Charles Aaron 




Yet EWF cast a long shadow over current black music; their influence can be felt from Fishbone to 
A Tribe Called Quest, Lenny Kravitz to 24-7 Spyz. On this comeback album (the group's first recording 
since the lame Heritaga in 1990), EWF leader/percussionist Maurice White, singer Philip Bailey, and 
most of the old crew demonstrate they still liave the knack for constructing mellifluous MB on the 
visionary/romantic tip. 

Heavy on horns and liarmony, such songs as "Love is the Qreatest Story" are suave and slick as 
glass. Great stretches of Millennium may strike younger listeners — accustomed to gut-punching 
l>ass and bpm assaults — as easy-listening buppie pop. But there are two or three numl>ers here capa- 
ble of powering some funky good times, including "Super Hero," written by and guest-starring Prince. 

All 'n all, there are no real surprises here. You already know the EWF guys are masters of uptwat, 
razor-sharp black pop. You eitt>er go for it or you dont. Doing what they do best might not get them sam- 
pled as much as P-Funk, but, hey, tliat's the way of tlie worid. Tom Sinclair 
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From nainforest and 19 fame C the contro- 
versial single and video about the Vietnam 
War ), comes Paul Hardcastle's latest groove. 
The Sound Of Summer. The first single 
and video from the album The Uaxxmasters. 



Produced and mixed by Paul Hardcastle. 
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THEWINANS All Out • Qwest/Warner Bros. 
There must be a God. How else could one explain 
the Winans? In the past decade, they have spread the 
good news about Jesus so well that today they are 
contemporary gospel. The only artists who come 
close are Be Be and Ce Ce, their younger brother and 
sister. But that duo still have a ways to go before 
they build up the outstanding repertoire Marvin, 
Carvin, Michael, and Ronald have. "Tomorrow," 
"The Question Is," "Let My People Go," "Millions," 
"It's Time" — classics all. 

The brothers prove they are still the champs on 
A// Out. Producer R. Kelly replaces Teddy Riley (who 
pumped up the last two Winans albums), adding a 
new jack kick to "Payday" and "That Extra Mile." 
For those who miss the group's early sound, there's 
"It's Not Heaven if You're Not There," a smooth R&B 
number featuring Lalah Hathaway, and "All You Ever 
Been Was Good, " a foot-stompin' testimonial. 

But what were the brothers thinking when they 
chose A// Out's guest stars Kenny Loggins ("Love Will 
Never Die") and country crooner Ricky Van Shelton 
("If He Doesn't Come Tonight")? Those aren't exact- 
ly singing partners the caliber of Anita Baker and Stevie 
Wonder, who joined the Winans on two of their best 
recordings, 1987's "Ain't No Need To Worry" and 
1990's "Everyday the Same." 

Why not tap Aretha to trade licks with Marvin on 
"Young, Gifted & Black," or Luther on, say, "Someday 
We'll All Be Free.-'" The right collaborators (Luther, 
Whitney, Mavis Staples, even — eek! — Hammer) 
helped make Be Be and CeCe's 1991 album Different 
Lifestyles the kind of masterpiece the Winans, odd- 
ly enough, have still failed to produce. Hopefully, 
the brothers' next effort will finally be the one 
that gets them all the way there. To borrow a lyric, 
it's time. 





ULTRAMAGNETICMC'S 



The Four Horseitwn • HWd Plteh/CMI 
For those who forgot and those who arrived 
late, Ultramagnetic first blew up the streets 
back in '88 with Critical Beatdown, an unre- 
lenting sonic barrage that added tracks like 
"Ego Trippin' " and "Ease Back" to the hip hop 
James Earl HarJy canon. After bombing out last summer with 
Funk Your Head Up, a plodding mishmash of 
an album that only produced one memorable 
single ("Poppa Large"), this quirky quartet from the Bronx have emerged from the doldrums with an 
album that updates their signature sound while preserving their seminal flavor. 

The first single, "Two Brothers With Checks (San Francisco, Harvey)," is a characteristic Ultra jam, 
oozing funk from a dense concoction of piano flourishes, snippets of radio-show dialogue, DJ Moe Love's 
turntable acrobatics, and a lumbering drum track. The group also hit the mark with "One, Two, One, 
Two," a sparse Kool Keith showcase that pimp-steps along over a laid-back synthesizer riff and a 
Cypress Hill loop. 

The best cuts on The Four Horsaimn are the work of producer Qodfather Don, a Brooklyn native 
whose slick blend of horns, vibes, and organ breathes some space into the usually claustrophobic 
Ultra groove. "Raise It Up" Is especially hypnotic with Ks buzz-inducing aynth effects and energetic 
snare work. 

The only disappointment on the album is Ced Gee's new rfiyma style. He's lowered his vocal pitch 
several octaves and slowed his delivery to a halting, off-and-on cadence. Unfortunately, it ends up 
sounding like a Walkman with bad batteries. A quick comparison of "Delta Force" on the first album 
with the so-so remake on Tfie Four Horsemen proves that Ced is all that keeps this album from rising 
to the ultra-high standard of Ultra's best. Chrit H. Smith 
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CYPRESS HILL 

Black Sunday • RiifflmiselColnmbta 

For an art form that prides itself on innovation and "newness," hip hop 
has been sounding mighty predictable lately. Is itpossible that so many 
acts that hit gold or platinum on their first go-round just can't live up 
to their own standard? 

Add Cypress Hill's Black Sunday to the list of disappointing sopho- 
more efforts. Produced by D.J. Muggs (whose sound has seemed 
omnipresent since the first Cypress album, thanks to his work with the 
likes of House of Pain and Ice Cube), ElackSimday again features the nasal 
voice of lead rapper B-Real and the restless grunts of sideman Sen Dog. 
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But in light of the proliferation of hardcore in the two years since their 
debut was released, the trio's music now sounds dated, even archaic. 

B-Real and Sen Dog (who still doesn't get enough air time) spin 
the typical tales of ghetto dwelling — "Coming out the slums!" B-Real 
shrieks at the album's tip-off — and return to themes familiar from 
CypmsHill minus that album's bite or creativity. Simple, self-explana- 
tory songs like "I Wanna Get High " and "Cock The Hammer" repre- 
sent the best moments on the album, adding a few new sounds and sam- 
ples to Muggs's signature whine. Unfortunately, the rest of Black Sunday 
drowns in an uninspired collage of bass-filtered beats, leaving one to 
wonder if the group was taking a few too many "Hits From The Bong" 
(as one title has it) while laying these tracks. 

Black Sunday wouldn 't be such a letdown if Cypress Hill had no 
talent, but these West Coast homies got skills for days. It just seems 
like we've heard this all before. I guess there's but so many ways a B- 
boy can sling a Clock, light a blunt, or grab his nuts. Kei'in Powell 

JAMAL-SKI 

Roughneck Reality • Columbia 

For years, Jamal-Ski has been waiting in the wings at lower-Man- 
hattan hip hop spots, eager to grab the mike and rock the crowd 
with his faux-Jamaican flavors. A onetime BDP associate, he fol- 
lows in the footsteps of reggae-rappers KRS-One and Just-Ice. 
But where those pioneers added Kingston savvy to their mix like 
tropical seasoning, Jamal makes his reggae-rap hybrid the only 
item on the menu. 

Jamal-Ski owes more to the London fast-chat school of rag- 
ga than he does to Jamaica's laid-back punany punsters, so on 
Roughneck Reality lightning-speed form wins out over deftturn- 
of-phrase substance every time. Unlike Snow, however, who 
looted reggae for pop texture and nothing more, Jamal's com- 







YOU CAN'T JUST SIT THERE WITH HIM. 
I LISTEN TO THE CAPTIVATING POWER OF JOHNNY GILL ^ 
AND KNOW WHAT IT'S LIKE TO BE SEDUCED. 

TAKE HOME THESE PROVOCATIVE PERFORMANCES ONLY 
^ JOHNNY GILL CAN PROVIDE...ONLY ON MOTOWN RECORDS. 





mitment runs deep. This may be the world's first Rasta-rap disc, 
with repeated praises to Jah, a duet with Myl<al Roze featuring 
Roze's strongest performance since vintage Blacl< Uhuru, and 
exhortations to celebrate "roots, culture, and reality." 

Since this NYC rudeboy would also love to butt heads with 
Kingston's rudest, though, he sometimes gets wedged between his 
"roughneck" and his "reality." He bawls, "Me no want no 9 millime- 
ter, me no want no Uzi," on "African Border" before feebly excus- 
ing his own Glock-spray rhetoric as a bad dream on "Terrible Man." 

One track at a time, Jamal-Ski's debut will seep smoothly out of 
Jeep windows. As a disc-length endeavor, though. Roughneck 
Reality — ultimately neither a rap album nor a reggae album — fails 
to bring anything new to either of its cross-pollinated traditions. 

Richard Nixon 



DON PULLEN Ode To Life • Blue Note 

"Pleasant" isn't a word anybody would have used to describe the pianist 
Don Pullen when he first started playing nearly 30 years ago. He'd whack 
the piano. Really thump it, using his fists to get shiny clusters ringing, 
drop a forearm for some chaos. He was wild. 

And now he's not. Pullen's new album , Ode To Life, is pleasant. Now, pleas- 
ant used to be a derogatory word, but in this case it actually means some- 
thing pretty good. Pullen takes his time; there's no senseof rush, or TV-style 
cross-cutting. He's created an album (featuring Brazilian percussion and 
Carlos Ward's dripping-with-ethnicity saxophone and flute) that merges 
a folk sensibility and jazz. Which isn't too bad an idea, considering Pullen 
is a master at writing sim- 



ple, bright melodies. 

But back to taking it easy: what really works here is that the grooves extend themselves, that the 
melodies stretch out, likeacat who's just waking up after agood nap. Where Pullen, during his impro- 
visations, used to load up on the notes, piling stacks on stacks, now he just repeats a few, sidles up to 
the next couple, repeats them, and keeps moving — but slowly. And Carlos Ward's technical limita- 
tions keep him cooled out. Nothing on Ode to L//e ever overheats; the whole thing is pure slow burn, 
pleasure elongated. 

There's something about thequirkinessof the project that keeps it from caving in to New Age sen- 
timentality or dopey one world-ism. Maybe it's the chord changes, influenced by gospel music but 
never overt with the references, or the jazz harmonies, or the percussive dissonances that occassion- 
ally amble into Pullen's playing as he goes from melody to melody. Whatever: here's something like 
a late afternoon in the country as the sun's going down, with the sky the most beautiful you've ever 
seen it. Things are fine, for a moment at least, and that isn't anything to sneer at. Peter Watrous 
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DAVID MORALES 

AND THE BAD YARD CLUB 

The Program • Mercury 

In 10 years, David Morales (like Frankie Knuckles, 
Robert Clivilles, and David Cole before him) has 
evolved from D.J. to remixer to producer. Along the 
way, he helped create such club classics as "Do It 
Properly" by Two Puerto Ricans, a Black Man and a 
Dominican (a group that included Clivilles and Cole) 
and the remix of Imagination's "Instinctual," a mmb&r 
one dance hit. 

As dance continues to undergo a transition. 
Morales is offering yet another new direction with his 
latest project, the Bad Yard Club. Refuting standard 
dance practices, he has rounded up an eclectic cast 
of characters from the worlds of dance, reggae, and 
R&B for The Program — his version of Clivilles and 
Cole's C+C Music Factory. In the process. Morales 
has created a smoothed-out street sound with a wide 
variety of beats. 

The title track asks listeners to tune in rather than 
tune out and "get with ttie program." Easily the album's 
most enjoyable cut, "The Program" brings together club 
energy with the cool running of dancehall. Deep bass 
lines also counter dancehall stylings on the album's first 
single, "Gimme Luv (Eenie Meenie Miny Mo)," astrong, 
danceable track with a rollback Jeep feel. 




For club purists. Morales returns to his house roots 
with tracks like the swaying "Beautiful Thing," a deep- 
dish summertime groove stirred by newcomer 
Stanryck. "In De Ghetto," though , offers little to emfcirace 
except a redundant chorus, while Ce Ce Rogers's pow- 
erful vocals aren't enough to sustain "Games." 

Morales sometimes attempts to breathe life into 
an outdated sound left over from the back comers of 
classic nightclubs. But at his best — like his celebrat- 
ed reproductions of "Housecall" and "Mr, Lover Man" 
for Shabba Ranks or the peaks of The Program — 
Morales leads a mercurial dance community to a gulf 
of t>eats long overdue for exploration. Etiuardo Urreta 
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CASSANDRA WILSON Blue Light Till Dawn 'Blue Note 
Jazz heads think Cassandra Wilson is a jazz singer, but she's really a heavy 
breather, exhaling adult passion via popular song. There's nothing brassy. 
Sassy, or Ella in her delivery. She is to thirtysomething vocalists what Miles 
Davis is to trumpet players — a romancer, not a riffer; a sensualist, not a 
stone-cold scatter. She also thinks about singing changes the way hip hop- 
pers think about song construction, putting rhythm ahead of melody. 

Blame it on her Mississippi Delta roots or on her coming of age at the twi- 
light of '70s soul, but Wilson approaches jazz like a good slow fuck rather 
than like a light-speed rocket. Her latest creation. Blue LigbtTiU Dawn (which 
will come out on Blue Note this fall), waxes nostalgic for the days when black 
romance meant more than I Want A Gangsta Bitch and throws some new 
twists into our conception of jazz standards. 

The songs (chosen by producer Craig Street) will certainly expand 
Wilson's audience: Joni Mitchell's "Black Crow," The Stylistics' "Children 
Of The Night," Van Morrison's "Tupelo Honey," Robert Johnson's "Hellhound 
On My Trail" and "Come In My Kitchen." It adds up to two steps forward and 
a long look back for Wilson. 

"This album is really about telling stories," she says, "relating events 
and emotions. A lot of my stuff before has been so ethereal that not many 
stories were being told. It was more about developing a sound and a style." 
Wilson's other discs, excepting the standards album Blue Skies, have been 
edgy affairs showcasing her self-penned experiments with electronics and 
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esoteric philosophy. Blue Light Till Dawn, though, finds Wilson working her 
magic on a more mundane subject matter: human mating rituals. 

"It's in that tradition," Wilson says, "of parties in darkly lit rooms where 
men wrestled you up against walls and grinded you to death until the break 
of dawn. The dances the kids do now are hip and exciting, but there's not 
much romance in it. It's just about dick and pussy. 

"Robert Johnson sends me back into something primordial, basic man- 
woman energy," she continues, "but I think most jazz musicians are afraid of 
the blues, especially those kind of blues. It's not about technique; it's about 
going somewhere spiritually. And going to those places is what the art of jazz 
is about to me. You can't get the audience to go anywhere unless you go there." 

The earth-mother of past efforts gets earthier on BLTD, turning "You Don't 
Know What Love Is" (made famous by Dinah Washington) into a narcotic 
lamentation as chilling as necrophilia. On the daunting Robert Johnson 
covers, Wilson matches the originals for tongue-in-cheek terror and lust 
and deepens their spell with her own brand of mojowoman witchery. 

This is also the first Wilson project that matches her with a producer and 
accompanists who complement her musky instrument with mirth, melodi- 
cism, and sexiness. She and producer Street have made a record that recalls 
the steamy divas of the '50s and situates Wilson among such other archivist- 
interpreters as k.d. lang and Bonnie Raitt. 

Blue Light Till Dawn is the kind of album that gets called timeless on the 
way to becoming a classic. It stirs up misty visions of jazz antiquity in thor- 
oughly modem ways, eschewing the use of tradition as a crutch and embrac- 
ing black music's past as a place where emancipation begins rather than ends. 

"I always tell the musicians in my band to relax and lean backward 
instead of leaning forward," says Wilson. "For the most part, the music that 
I do requires that you not fill up space with a whole lot of notes. That way 
you can bend time within a song. That's what you want to do, isn't it?" 
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"Tbe Rev. Pf. Calvia ButM, senior roinistet at the Jljiyssijiiaji Baptist Cinireb, 
Hill get iehind tbe Vbeels oi a stetratolltt to sensb tapei and CVs on Saturday , 

June S at 11:15 a.is. outside [tbe] Mrfssinian as patt oi bis protest against 
yulgat and negative lyties and tbe wsie industry executives responsible tor 
producing, protaoting and glamouriting the*."- Church Presj Release 
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BY MORALES & BAKER 



PERCEPTION! 



The 
Lord 



-And 

the 
Lord 

away. 




Dut that Saturday 
the Lord didn't fill 
the Abyssinian with 
much more than its 

usual Hartem 
con^re^tion and 
the usual sour ne*s 
wedia^dcspite a 
month's worth of local 
and rrational news 
cmzras}!!. 



Three youni? 
adults spoke 
first to 
illustrate 
that the Rev. 
Butts'! 
concerns 
were 
bapper>in9^ - 
one df them 
was Tanyette 
Dewese. 



' I am anjjry, 
I am hurt; I feel 
disrespected, 
degraded and 
humiliated. As a 
black woman 
raised in the 
community of 
tiarlem, and a 
sister cf a 
rapper, /<ool /Woe 
Pee, I am 
disturbed to 
witness and hear 
that the majority 
of our black male 
rappers can only 

identify the 
black woman as a 
whore, a female 
do^ or just simply 
someone to have 
V sex witW y 




Then the 
Rev. Butts - 
inexplicably 
introduced 
as someone 
"who would 
risk his life to \ 
Stand up 
against 
decadent 
lyrics, music 
that destroys 
the moral 
fiber of our 
community"- 

made his 
appearance. 



And so we 
filed onto 
I3ath 5t. on 

a drizzly 

early 
afternoon, 
expecting 

the 
Reverend 

to climb 
somethin;? 
out of The 
Flintstones. 

Instead- 



People speak to me 
about the First Amendment. 
I can't stop them legally from doin? 
this, but I can create a climate in 
which this becomes unpopular, 
distasteful - and people will not 
Stand for it. They talk about 
MalccHm - Alalcolm spins in his 
:^rave at this foolishness'. 



The Reverend had 
four T-shirts on 

display, purchased 
in the neighborhood 

he used as visual 

metaphors for the 
alleijed lowbrow, evil 

application of rap. 



One was a Mal<in' Dacon shirt 
which has been a headshop 
Staple since the early '70s- 
and has not him; to do with 
the black experience' two 
bore intentionally offensive 
quotes from Dr. Pre; the last 
was a Coppertooe ad parody 
labeled daby dot dack 



Butt! 
went on to 
make 
what he 
thoui^ht 
were 
cojjent 
and timely 
points- 



/Vou don't ^ 

have to 
think to be ' 
2 Live Crew \ 
- all you 
hove to do 
is be dirty j 
in your 
mind and ^ 
heart! , 




The Abyssinian crowd 
was met by a !>,rcMp of 
protesting rappers led 
by Preacher Carl, who 
handed out his ten- 
point plan "(or the 
salvation of inner-city 
youth" - and copies df 
his new album. 




'then he 
seemed 
almost 

apolosjetic 
when it 

came to hij 

main event, 
as if he 
suddenly 

understood 
its lack, of 
disunity. 



Both groups 
crowded around 
the steamroller, 
mokin? any 
movement or clear 
photo op impossible. 
The Reverend tried 
to put the best 
face on thin?s- 



In order to 
' move this bulldozer, 
they would have to 
confront our own 
brothers and sisters. We 
will not do that. Our 
point has been made, 
: we are ctjainst the 




negative lyrics 



5o the event never 
came off, whatever 
you've heard. Later, 
the Dev. Butts and 
his coniireiyxtion 
found some other way 
to dama^ the two 
dozen rap tapes and 
CVs they'd amassed, 
and went downtown 
to present the 
carnaiie to 
executives at Jony 
Records - fonsettin?, 
apparently, that it 
was ^turday, and 
that the Lord and 
the Pevi'l keep 
different hours. 
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Howard Gets Hot! 

^^^iBkr George Howard turns it into a long hot summer 
with his music and sax appeal! 

Vy Featuring the single and video 

\ Graxtn' In The Grass 

"When Summer Comes, 

the music sizzles! 




Available on GRP (ompoci Dm oiul 
HO (nMltc. 
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ducing 
Music Aooess'^ 

HOTLINE 



I -800-884-VIBE 



VIBE, not only an you feel it, you can hear 
it for FREE on the VIBE Husic Access' HOTLINE. 
Call now and hear the latest sounds from hip hop 
to jazz, reggae to R&B for your enjoyment. 



ust Call 



Music Access (1-800-884-VIBE) 
When asked to Input a code. 
Enter the four digit music code 
from the cuts listed below. 



1 Music 


Controls: 


1 (uM your phone ltcy|»ad) 


Press 


3 


Fast Forward 






(press successively) 


Press 


4 


Get Louder 


Press 


5 


Get Softer 


Press 


* 


Exit music and 






bypass most prompts. 




FREE! 



CODE ARTIST/ALBUM TITLE 



"0! Alexander O'Neal "O' 

Love Makes No Sense 
ACM Records 

7702 Chaka Demus 8 Pliers 77 1 0 

All She Wrote 
Island Records 

7703 Cheryl Pepsii Riley 7711 

... All That 

Warner Bros. Records 

7704 Fat Joe 7712 

Represent 
Relativity Records 

7705 George Howard 7713 

When Summer Comes 
CRP Records 

7706 Gil Scott Herorj 7714 

Spirits 
TVT Records 

7707 Intelligent Hoodlum 7715 

Tragedy.. Saga Of A Hoodlum 
ACM Records 

7708 Tony Toni Tone 7716 

Sons Of Soul 
Wing/Mercury Records 

Active until SepL 21 A service of Husic 



Mica Paris 

whisper A Prayer 
PLC Records 

Janet Jackson 

janet 

Virgin Records 

Raw Breed 

Liine Tiinz 
Continuum Records 

Poor Righteous 
Teachers 

Black Business/Profile Records 

The Jazzmasters 

Paul Hardcastle Presents 
The Jazzmasters/ IVC Records 

Robin S. 

Show Me Love 
Atlantic Records 

Foley 

Foley Seven Years Ago... 
Motown Records 

Umar Bin Hassan 

Be Bop or Be Dead 
Axiom/Island 

Access*: 718 398 2146 
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Page 57 

Byron Lars available at Bergclorf 
Goodman, 754 Fifth Ave, NYC;Sal<s 
Fifth Ave., 61 1 Fifth Ave., NYC; Macy's 
select stores. 

Page 58 

Peter Fox boots S395, 105 Thompson 
Sc., NYC. DKNY tights, stockings 
$ 1 1). 50, at better department stores. 

Page 59 

Fernando Sanchez leggings by special 
order: 2 1 2-989-9 1 66. On bear, boots 
SI 10 by Na Na (NYC/Santa Monicas San 
Francisco). For scores, please call 800- 
347-4728. 

Page 63 

Femancio Sanchez bodysuit, leggings, 
by special order; Hot Sox tights $10.50, 
at betcer dcparcmenc stores. 

Page 100 

Vintage jacket J150, pants $.i5 at 
Screaming Mimi's, 22 Bast 4th St., 
NYC; GAP curclcneck $16.50, available 
at all GAP stores nationwide. Alain 
Mikli shades from $75 to $250, Alain 
Mikli. 100 Fifth Ave., NYC; Optical 
Shop ot Aspen, selccc scores. The Fa- 
mily Jewels Vintage Clothing hat $35, 
832 Sixth Ave., NYC; Na Na shoes $ 1 12. 

Page 101 

Jockey International, Inc. tank $5.50 
cach/3-pack $14,50, at department and 
specialty stores. Jasper Conran pants 
$375, Barneys New York, 17th St. at 
Seventh Ave., 660 Madison Ave., NYC; 
Fred Siegel. L.A.; Nan Duskin, Phila. 
The Family Jewels suspenders 59, hat 
$32. Product by Elaine Kim Gabriel 
St Kramer jacket $275, turtleneck SI 10, 
Big Drop, P i Spring Sc., NYC; Traffic, 
L.A.; IF Boutique, 474 West B way, 
NYC. Artichoke Design cap $55, 
Barneys New York; Roppongi, L,A.. b. 
moody pants $420, Barneys New York; 
Fred Siegel, L.A.; Nan Duskin, Phila. 



Can Vees by Woolworrh's, available 
at Woolworth's nationwide. Paul Smith 
suit $1 ,390, polo $250, Paul Smith, 
108 Fifth Ave., NYC. 

Page 102 

b. moody dress $670, Macy's select 
stores; Nan Duskin, Phila.; H. Lorenzo, 
L.A. Erickson Beamon Showroom 
Seven necklace $145, Bergdorf 
Goodman, NYC; Neiman Marcus, L.A. 
Flyte Ostell scarf $264. Barneys New 
York; Dayton Hudson, Chicago; 
Neiman Marcus, L. A. C D Greene dress 
$890, Jimmy's, 1226 Kings H'way, 
Brooklyn, NY; 1. Magnin. S.F.,CA. 
Screaming Mimi's bracelet $25. 

Page 1 03 

Dolce & Gabbana suit $ 1 .550, turtle- 
neck $285, Bagutta, 402 West B'way, 
NYC; Theodore, Beverly Hills. The 
Family Jewels shirt $15. Jtickey 
International, Inc. tank. Alain Mikli 
glasses (lo/>) from $ 185 to $ 195, shades 
(hollomi from $75 to $200. Callaghan 
coat $1,210, Dayton Hudson, 
Minneapolis; Marshall Fields, Chicago. 
Callaghan jacket $1 ,200, pants $445, 
Shauna Stein, L.A.; Alan Bilzerian, 
Boston. Flyte Ostell dress $868, 
Bergdorf Goodman, NYC; Dayton 
Hudson, Chicago; Neiman Marcus, L.A. 
Jasper Conran suir $ 1 .1 50, vest $ 185, 
Barneys New York. Moschino shirt 
$ 175, Saks Fifth Ave., NYC; Charivari, 
18 W. 57 Sc., NYC. 

Page 104 

Emporio Armani coat $540, Emporio 
Armani, 1 10 Fifth Ave., NYC; also 
Boston/Beverly Hills/San Francisco/ 
Honolulu/Costa Mesa. Club Room shirt 
$27.50, Macy's select stores. Romeo 
Gigli tic $95, Spazio Romeo Gigli, 21 E. 
69 St.. NYC. Alain Mikli glasses from 
$185 to $195. 

Page 105 

b. moody dress $595 , Barneys New York; 
Fred Siegel, L.A. ; Macy's select stores; Nan 
Duskin, Phila. 
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ITS FEEDIN' TIME... 




THE DEBUT ALBUM FEATURING 

"RABBIT STEW" 




ON NUFF NUFF / CONTINUUM RECORDS, CASSETTES AND COMPACT DISCS 




PROPS 



by John F. Szwcd 



Sun Ra (born Herman Poole Blount, May 22, 1914), who died on May 30, 1 9')3, was 
the most bizarre musician of a century studded with the outrageous. Sonny's music — 
wliii h lu-K-lt wa.s capable ol reali^nin^^ human morality, or the rotation ol the planets — 
was only part ol his arts arsenal: he also published poetry iTht' itimeautrtible Equation), 
painted his album covers, and made films (Spaa Is ihe Place, now available on video). 
And all of his works served his Cosmos-centric philosophy. 

After years as a rehearsal pianist tor nightclub reviews and in blues and swing bands 
suchas Wynonie Harris's and I'letclier Henderson's, he set off in the 195(ls tofind a way 
to communicate his ideas aliout space, black jxfople, and spiritual matters. He found 
it in the creation of his Arkestra. At a time when bands wore suits, his wore pharaohs' 
robes with outer-sjm'c accessories. He animated his bandstand, first with wind-up space 
toys, then light shows, organs that played in color, rear-projected films, exotic tiancers, 
gilded musdemen, and fire-eaters, all this long before hippie light shows and perfor- 
mance artists' "happenings " To turn the Arkestra into a high-tech sonic showpiece, he 
installed electric instruments as fast as they were invented, and was the first to use the 
electric bass, electric piano, and synthesizer. 

In the '70s, when big bands were supposed to be dead. Sun Ra's was thriving. A typ- 



ical performance started in total darkness, a half-dozen drummers hatching rhythms 
that introduced layer after layer of horns sighing, humming, and howling; lor five or 
six hours dancers swirled huge silks or carried masks through smoke, while saxophon- 
ists battled, leaping and rolling ctn the fi(K)r. Throughout, Sun Ra sang and rapped, or 
thrashed the keyboards surrounding him with fists, forearms, and butt. The Arkestra 
moved through the audience, ttjuching them, inviting them to dance, and at the end 
of the evening marching out with them. "1 want to show them," Sun Rasaid, "how easy 
it is to just leave this existence behind. " 

Audiences may seldom have beenclearas to what Ra's spectacles were about, but he 
was demonstrating that music could contain serious drama, comedy, and passion. He 
also reveled in improvisation, noise, and wholesome weirdness. His mystical message 
affected many, incltiding free- jitzz players John Coltrane, Pharoah .Sanders, and Anthony 
Braxton; writers Amiri Barakaand Henry Dumiis; artists Ed Love and David Hammons. 
His performance and musical innovations have also influenced [x>p stars such as Fela 
Kuti; Earth. Wind & Fire; and Public Enemy. In referring to the bandleader, George 
Clinton once commented, " Sun Ra is definitely out to lunch. In fact, we eat at the 
same restaurant." — John F. SzutJ is the author of a fonhcoming biography on Sun Rj 
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ALL YOUR LIFE 
PEOPLE HAVE BEEN 
TELLING YOU THE 
SECRET TO FINDING 
GREAT-SOUNDING 
PORTABLE AUDIO 
GEAR. 

"Shut up and listen." 
Your parents have been 
saying it since day one. 
It couldVe been your 
teachers' favorite senti- 
ment. And your boss may 
as well have a plaque on 
his desk. 
But — surprise — it's all been 
in your cwn best interest. You 
see, it's the sure way to find portable 
CD players, boomboxes and per- 
sonal stereos with the heavy-hitting 
sound you want. 

Panasonic sound. For premium 
portable audio equip- 
ment the Panasonic 
Platinum Collection 
delivers volumes of 
power with colossal 
clarity. The sleek designs, sophisti- 
cated components and advanced 
features add up to a sound that'll 
blow you away 
Dare to compare Panasonic to the 
competition and decide for yourself. 
All you have to do is... shut up and 
listen. And you've been practicing 
that for years. 

To speak to a Panasonic Platinum 
Collection dealer near you, call 
1-600^65-1515, ext. 200. 




